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R. CHAMBERLAIN’S sixth and last Budget marks 
M another stupendous growth of expenditure on arma- 

ments, an unparalleled addition of one hundred 
millions to the National Debt, and an increase of taxation 
which, though miserably inadequate, is upsetting business, 
and has played havoc on the Stock Exchange. Already the 
rise of prices, the shortage of iron and steel, and labour 
unrest have announced the mischievous consequences of 
diverting a vast volume of industrial energy into unproductive 
channels. The fictitious prosperity of this artificial boom, 
caused by a flood of Government orders for armaments, will 
be temporary and disastrous. 

An ominous and indefensible feature of our public accounts 
is the general rise of expenditure. As the Public Economy 
League points out in its latest pamphlet, there is an increase 
this year in Civil and Revenue estimates, starting with the 
Treasury itself and spread over dozens of departments, 
amounting to a grand total almost equal to the yield of six- 
pence on the income tax. Unless this general laxity in regard 
to public money, for which Ministers and the House of Com- 
mons are responsible, is speedily corrected, the outlook for 
British taxpayers is indeed desperate. The only other remedy 
is a change of imperial and foreign policy. 

Listening to Mr. Chamberlain’s sixth financial statement 
in the House of Commons on the afternoon of April 2oth, I 
was struck—until he sprang his unwelcome surprise on a 
startled House of Commons—by the matter-of-fact tone and 
pedestrian quality of the survey. Yet to anyone conversant 
with public finance the bare figures were staggering and 
appalling. He told us, to begin with, that last year’s Budget 
had ended with a realised deficit of {5,597,000, due to the 
excess of armaments expenditure over his estimates. The 
total realised revenue was about a million less than the 
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estimate, but forty-four millions above that of the previous 
year. The yields of income-tax, sur-tax, and death duties 
fell {5,750,000 short of his expectations, but customs, excise, 
and stamp duties exceeded them. The “capital” of the 
National Debt increased by 1,296,000, but owing to con- 
version of war debt there had been a saving in interest since 
1931 of about forty millions sterling ; and there had been a 
further temporary saving of twenty millions owing to the 
low rates of interest on Treasury bills. As for the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, it remains, as he said, “‘ wrapped in 
mystery.” We were told that it still shows a profit, but not 
whether this profit is over and above the cost of keeping an 
immense hoard of gold, which depreciates when prices rise. 
Turning from the old to the new Budget, Mr. Chamberlain 
started with the Fixed Charge on our gigantic debt. Before 
the War, the charge for interest was less than twenty millions ; 
during the last four years it has stood at two hundred and 
twenty-four millions, and he did not propose to alter it : 

The Defence Estimates have shown that I am proposing to 
borrow for this purpose a sum estimated at present at eighty 
millions for this year. In view of that fact it would be absurd at 
the same moment to attempt to start a Sinking Fund for the re- 
demption of debt. I propose therefore to keep to the old figure of 
224 millions . . . and to ask for power to borrow for the payment 
of the contractual Sinking Funds. 


For the same reason he set aside the law which requires the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to include the previous year’s 
deficit, if any, in his expenditure for the following year, and 
by so doing “ saved” over five millions. Next he excluded 
from his estimated expenditure the eighty millions to be 
borrowed under the Defence Loan Act. After this deduction 
the amount of expenditure to be covered by taxation within 
the year came to (862,848,000. He put down {429,080,000 
for the Civil Votes (including a margin of no less than ten 
millions for supplementary estimates) and {198,268,000 for 
Defence (Army, Navy, and Air Force), though the real ex- 
penditure was to be eighty millions more. Omitting this loan 
expenditure there is an addition of over twelve millions on 
Defence and almost twenty millions on the Civil estimates as 
compared with the previous year. 

What, then, would be the revenue? Would last year’s 
expansion be continued ? The Chancellor was very optimistic 
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—probably because the armaments boom is causing a big 
rise in industrial profits and in the values of imports. It is 
values that count for customs; and the value of imports is 
growing much faster than the volume owing to the rise of 
20 per cent. in wholesale prices since last year. Consequently 
the Chancellor estimated for an addition of over twelve mil- 
lions to the receipts from Customs and Excise, the chief 
contributories being beer, tobacco, oil, and spirits. He also 
looked for nearly eighteen millions more on income-tax and 
over four millions on sur-tax. Against these additions he had 
to set off a sharp decline in miscellaneous revenue. There 
has been some further juggling with the self-balancing items, 
which need not detain us. His total expectations of revenue 
rose to (847,950,000, and he was left with a prospective deficit 
of £94,898,000, of which, however, thanks to borrowing, he 
had only {14,898,000 to cover by additional taxation. 

At this his supporters heaved a sigh of relief, which seemed 
to be justified, when, after abolishing the Male Servants 
Licence Duty, and describing one or two proposals to deal with 
tax avoidance, in the shape of “‘ bond washing ” and one-man 
companies, he announced the anticipated increase of three- 
pence in the income-tax which would yield thirteen millions 
in the current year and fifteen millions in a full year, so that 
the remaining deficit was “ reduced to the trifling figure of 
£1,748,000,” or, to be quite precise and veracious, of 
£81,748,000. He described the smaller figure, however, as 
** the gap which I now have to fill,” and proceeded to fill it in 
a fashion which spread dismay among his supporters, glee 
among the Socialists, and consternation next day in the City. 
He introduced his proposal by saying that the defence 
programme means that “we have got to prepare ourselves 
for expenditure of a very special and exceptional character, 
which will rapidly increase and then, later, fall, until it 
reaches its new level.” Of the rapidity of the increase there 
can be no doubt ; but if the programme is fulfilled and 400 
millions are borrowed on the same terms of repayment as the 
new loan (to be described later), I for one see no prospect of a 
fall in expenditure during the next ten years. However that 
may be, Mr. Chamberlain said he had been searching for 
means to provide “ at least a major part of the expenditure 
that would be required by some device capable of growth in 


itself, but easily adjustable.” Thereby he hoped to relieve 
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his successor from imposing a series of new taxes which 
“ would be likely to cause the maximum amount of uncer- 
tainty and disturbance.” He had already increased the income- 
tax, and he declined to resort to indirect taxation because the 
cost of living already showed a tendency to rise and he did 
not want to push up prices any higher. Besides, as he told 
the House last year, it is no use raising the protective tariff 
because that would only decrease the yield ; in fact from the 
point of view of revenue it would be better to reduce it. 

Mr. Chamberlain then remarked that he had been struck by 
the reports of trading concerns with their “‘ almost monotonous 
story of increased business, record turnovers, and larger 
profits,” adding what seems a curious confession as coming 
from a rigid protectionist: “‘I suspect that on the whole 
those profits still fall far short of the level of 1928 or 1929,” 
when British commerce still enjoyed free trade. Admittedly 
the present trade revival is largely due to the “ golden 
shower ” of armament orders placed by the Government : 

In those circumstances it does not seem to me to be unreason- 
able to ask that this growth in business profits should be made the 
occasion of some special and temporary contribution, on the part 
of those concerns which have benefited, towards the cost of 
National Defence. Accordingly, I am going to propose the imposi- 
tion of a tax upon such growth, which—in order to emphasise its 
purpose—I call the National Defence Contribution. 


A long explanation of the levy followed, from which it 
became clear that it was to be on all profits, not merely on 
profits derived directly or indirectly from the armaments 
expenditure. Profits not exceeding {2,000 were to be exempt ; 
but it soon appeared that no fair provision was made for new 
enterprises or for companies whose shareholders have only 
just begun to receive dividends after a long depression. 
Poor Mr. Chamberlain was almost overwhelmed by a flood 
of adverse criticisms and bitter reproaches from big company 
directors like Sir Robert Horne, from the Stock Exchange, 
from business men all over the country, from City editors, and 
from the financial press. There has been nothing like it since 
the Land Taxes in Mr. Lloyd George’s People’s Budget, 
which were a mere bagatelle by comparison. The scheme is 
already in the melting-pot, and it would be useless either to 
describe what it was intended to be or to forecast its ultimate 
form when the House of Commons reassembles. 
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In the absence of any adequate control of armaments 
profits by the Treasury or by an independent expert com- 
mission, there was good reason for a special tax on the 
profits arising from this sudden flood of Government orders 
which have created an artificial and unwholesome boom. But 
no criticism can be too severe on the vagueness and uncer- 
tainty of a project which, without adequate study or pre- 
vision, was thus suddenly launched upon City markets already 
top-heavy and reeling under the effects of the Gold Scare. 

The total fall in the market value of the securities listed 
on the London Stock Exchange during April was estimated 
at over five hundred millions sterling, and the losses suffered 
by speculators and investors were prodigious. One old- 
established firm on the Stock Exchange went out of business, 
and many others suffered irrecoverable losses. The revenue is 
likely to suffer far more from this collapse than the paltry 
two millions which the Chancellor expected his tax to yield in 
the current financial year. Next year’s estimated yield of 
twenty to twenty-five millions may be more than realised ; 
but it will obviously reduce the productivity of income-tax 
and sur-tax ; and unless the framework is improved, it may 
cause so much unfairness and trouble that its advantages will 
be outbalanced. Doubtless the accountants will benefit; but 
their profits are exempted from its operation. 

On the third day of the Budget discussions (April 22nd) Mr. 
R. C. Morrison offered the House an entertaining collection of 
epithets applied to the Budget and to the “ Gradgrind ” 
Chancellor in the financial columns of newspapers. Among 
them were Bludgeoning, Disastrous, Erratic, Height of Folly, 
Knavish, Malignant, Oppressive, Ramshackle, Unwarranted, 
Unfair, Vicious, Wicked, and Wanton. This recital was amus- 
ing enough; but there was also substance in Mr. Morrison’s 
objections to the tax. “ It falls,” he said, “ on the just, and 
largely misses the unjust.”” He might have added that it falls 
on the efficient and largely misses the inefficient. It is also 
true that “investors in home industries will suffer loss of 
capital and decreased dividends, while holders of foreign 
stocks will escape free.”” Shareholders in companies located 
abroad or in the colonies are untouched. “ How long,” he 
asked, “‘ are some of these companies going to go on paying 
the new tax?” He replied, “ Just as long as it takes them 
to transfer their English domicile somewhere else.” Rubber 
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companies, for example, can transfer their registration from 
London to Malaya, “just as when the old Excess Profits 
Duty caused Aramayo, Burma Corporation, and De Beers to 
shake off the dust of London and migrate to Geneva, Rangoon, 
and Kimberley.” A Chancellor who does not foresee such 
consequences as these cannot claim credit for perspicacity. 
At the end of the month (April 29th) Mr. Chamberlain 
dined with the London bankers and tried to justify his 
Budget, while promising to reconsider the details of the 
Profits Tax. His argument was strangely inconclusive, in- 
consistent, and even incoherent, as will be seen from the 
following epitome given as nearly as possible in his own words ; 


1. The National Defence Contribution is only a ripple on the 
surface of the Budget. 

2. It is the expenditure on National Defence which dominates 
our finances and must do for a number of years. 

3. We are already getting a good return from our money 
through the strengthening of confidence in the maintenance of 
peace ; but “ while we are straining every sinew to accomplish it, 
we are being forced down the road to the end in deep dust and 
ashes.” 

4. “ The Bill for Defence this year is one hundred and forty 
millions more than it was two years ago.” ‘That is equivalent to 
about three shillings in the income-tax; but “ the burden is not 
excessive, since we are providing eighty millions of that amount 
by borrowing, and since revenue is expanding so rapidly that I 
have only had to find fifteen millions out of new taxation.” 

5. “It is no use kicking against the pricks, and for the present 
we must follow the path upon which we have entered ” ; but there 
are other countries where the weight of armaments is pressing 
down the people, and “ I do not even now despair of a return to a 
saner state of things,” if only we could find some way of removing 
that fear of attack ” which is almost universal, but which yet may 
rest on nothing more solid than imagination.” 

6. To promote such a return to sanity this Government will do 
all it can to see that the day comes earlier rather than later and 
“to introduce some general agreement on the cessation of arma- 
ments.” 

7. “That brings me to another refreshing point. At present 
our armaments programme is pouring a golden shower all through 
the country, especially to distressed areas. We see new factories 
being erected everywhere, equipped with costly machinery.” 

8. At the same time “ I must say we see a certain unavoidable 
displacement of ordinary commercial industry,” and people are 
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asking what is going to happen when this rearmament programme 
comes to an end. Shall we see a sudden and serious reversal of this 
upward trend? To this Mr. Chamberlain made the soothing reply 
that such dangers are easily exaggerated. Recent experiences 
demonstrate the remarkable adaptability of enterprise. ““ We seem 
to pass without apparent embarrassment from one form of industry 
to another.” Nevertheless, “ we should do well to be looking round 
and taking stock for the future, and searching to see whether we 
may find some substitute for this great volume of armaments 
which is occupying so much of our activity to-day.” 

g. In taking such a survey we should naturally look for a source 
of further recovery in international trade, where there has been 
the greatest contraction. Here he saw “a very definite and 
perceptible lightening of the tension.” If the political knots are 
still hard to unravel, ‘‘ may we not perhaps find an easier and more 
fruitful approach on the economic side? ” 


Such were the main points of a very queer speech by one 
who is expected to become Prime Minister before this article 
appears. Its concluding sentences left a loophole for escape. 
But in the main it is a prophetic announcement of doom—of 
that rapid descent into the financial abyss which is marked 
out for this country as well as for other competitors in the 
armaments race, by our official programme of expenditure. 
Let us suppose it to be carried out. Since the Budget, the 
first Defence Loan has been issued, but instead of asking for 
eighty millions the Chancellor asked for one hundred millions. 
It took the form of 24 per cent. National Defence Bonds, 
issued at 994 and redeemable at par by annual drawings of 
not less than 20 per cent., beginning on September 15th, 
1944, so that the whole loan will be repaid by 1948. During 
those years, therefore, from 1944 to 1948, in addition to the 
24 millions put into it, the taxpayer will have to find twenty 
millions per annum ; and if the programme is completed by 
three more hundred million loans, the call upon him will 
mount to forty millions in the next year, sixty millions in the 
next, and so on till one hundred millions is reached, represent- 


ing about two shillings in the income-tax, after which the 


repayments will decline by twenty millions a year. But that 
is by no means the worst. The most hopeful of us can hardly 
expect the cost of armaments to decline as rapidly as it rose, 
or the rate of interest on future loans not to exceed 2} per 
cent. The public, indeed, has only subscribed a small fraction 
of the present loan—the bulk of it having been taken by 
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Government departments and financial institutions. Unless, 
therefore, there is a rapid change in the foreign and fiscal 
policy of the Government, with a strong and successful move 
towards the pacification of Europe, our prospects are black ; 
our path, as Mr. Chamberlain said, leads to dust and ashes. 

So far as borrowing is concerned, it would surely have been 
far better to have followed the precedent of Naval Defence 
Loans by providing a Sinking Fund from the first while the 
armament boom is in full swing. That it can last very long 
without pernicious effects for commerce and industry I very 
much doubt. Already manufacturers of finished goods are 
crying out at the rising costs of their raw materials—iron, 
heavy steel, base metals, etc.—and at the same time the 
increased cost of living is naturally causing unrest and de- 
mands for higher wages from the working classes, who suffer 
while the profits of favoured industries are expanding. 

When we come to ask ourselves what is the justification for 
this vast and ruinous expenditure on preparations for war 
and destruction—on huge battleships, on barracks, aero- 
dromes, bombing planes, etc., etc.—the reply of the Govern- 
ment is that they went in for unilateral disarmament, thereby 
exposing the country to grave dangers, and that this im- 
mense acceleration of expenditure was urgently necessary. 
The pace was first forced by Mr. Churchill early in 1935 ; and 
then the Chancellor of the Exchequer took up the running, 
leaving Mr. Baldwin, on the eve of the last General Election, 
to reassure the people by stating, on October 28th, 1935 : 
““T give you my word there will be no great armaments.” 

To the plea that the whole of this huge addition to Great 
Britain’s expenditure on armaments can be justified by immi- 
nent danger and dire necessity an answer will be found with 
chapter and verse in a book of mine published a few weeks 
ago.* Here I can only say, first, that there was no unilateral 
disarmament on the part of Great Britain. In the last ten 
years our total expenditure on Army, Navy, and Air Force 
was always above its maximum just before the Great War. 
Secondly, before the huge expansion of our Navy estimates to 
one hundred and five millions there was no threat to our sea 
power from Germany, Italy, or any other European state ; 
nor is there the least cause for anxiety in the present naval 
expenditure of France, Italy, Germany, or Russia. As for the 


* See Armaments: the Race and the Crisis. Cobden-Sanderson. 
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Army, is this enormously increased outlay to be explained by 
Mr. Eden’s guarantee of the French frontiers? Increased 
expenditure on the Air Force, in the absence of any agree- 
ment or attempt to obtain an agreement with Germany and 
France on this subject and in the absence of trustworthy 
statistics, is more difficult to criticise except on the ground 
of efficiency and of getting full value for money. But it is to 
be observed (1) that both the French and Russian Govern- 
ments claim to have more powerful air forces than Germany, 
and (2) that within the last few weeks an American estimate 
has been issued which places the British Air Force at the head 
of the list, followed by Russia, France, Italy, and Germany. 
A second answer to Mr. Chamberlain takes the form of the 
question: “‘ Why has our Foreign Office during the last few 
years persistently evaded or ignored the German overtures 
for proportional disarmament such as the offer to limit the 
German Army to 200,000 and afterwards to 300,000 in parity 
with the French, and the proposal of an Air Pact on a parity 
with France and Great Britain? Again, why was Hitler’s 
offer of a peace plan on March 2ist of last year shelved by 
Mr. Eden, though it was welcomed as a promising overture by 
The Times and other newspapers ? ” 

My conclusion is that but for the Churchill hoax, with the 
fictitious and demonstrably absurd figures of German expendi- 
ture on armaments, and but for Anglo-French foreign policy 
since 1935, Mr. Chamberlain’s last two Armaments Budgets 
might have been prosperity budgets enriching all classes by a 
general reduction of taxation ; and in particular the income- 
tax, instead of being raised to five shillings, might have been 
reduced to three shillings in the pound. 

It is a sad and bitter ending for Mr. Baldwin’s last adminis- 
tration, and for Mr. Chamberlain’s six years at the Ex- 
chequer. These frantic preparations for another Armageddon 
are depleting a financial reserve far below that which enabled 
us to survive the Great War. With a heavily unbalanced 
Budget and taxation at concert-pitch, another war, however 
successful, must cause a general confiscation of property and. 
a general decline in the standards of living. Mr. Baldwin’s 
foreign and fiscal policy has set the nation on a path which, 
as his successor truly tells us, terminates in “dust and 
ashes.” Will Mr. Chamberlain change the route, or will he 
continue to be a pacemaker in the world’s race to ruin? 


F. W. Hirst. 


HAS CAPITALISM BROKEN DOWN ? 


T is generally asserted or assumed in Socialist writings and 
speeches that Capitalism has broken down ; and many 
non-Socialist writers make the same assumption. The 
proof is supposed to be provided, without need for further 
argument, by the present state of the world, by the existence 
of poverty amid plenty, by the widespread prevalence of 
unemployment in all the industrial countries, and by the 
cruel contrast between lavish wealth and grinding poverty. 
The proof is anything but convincing. It is not free enter- 
prise, but misconceived and misdirected government inter- 
ference that is the main cause of these distresses ; it is not 
Capitalism but Economic Nationalism that is impeding the 
distribution of the abundance which the earth is capable of 
producing to the peoples who need it and want it. 
Nevertheless the question deserves examination. Has 
Capitalism broken down? There is no use discussing the 
subject until we are agreed as to the meaning of the word 
“ Capitalism,” which is one of those words ending in ism 
that are traps for loose thinking. Some of the critics of 
“‘ Capitalism ” would say that they use the word to describe 
the existing economic system. But the existing economic 
system is certainly not an “ism,” since it is not governed 
by any definite theory. It includes examples of every form 
of economic organisation, many of which the critics of 
“ Capitalism ”’ would not dream of condemning. It is the 
outcome of an infinite variety of experiments, not dictated 
by any rigid doctrine ; and it is constantly changing. Others, 
again, would define ‘“‘ Capitalism,” in a worn-out cliché, as 
“production for profit rather than for use.” But this is 
a meaningless phrase. It is impossible to make profits 
except by producing things that people will use; and the 
earning of a profit is the best proof that this has been done. 
Perhaps the most useful working definition of this elusive 
word is that Capitalism is a system in which private persons 
are permitted, under regulations laid down by the State, 
to undertake enterprises, providing or borrowing the necessary 
capital, and taking the profits, if any, after all the costs of 
the enterprise have been met. There are, however, important 
spheres within which freedom of enterprise is either pro- 
hibited or greatly restricted by the State: these spheres are 
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either reserved by the State for some sort of public control, 
or are placed under the control of monopolies (such as the 
railway companies) which the State has authorised and which 
in some degree it controls or regulates. As yet the greater 
part of productive activity has been left to free enterprise, 
and to the competition which it involves ; but even here the 
State imposes many regulations through Companies Acts, 
Factory Acts, and so forth. Regulated private enterprise is 
still the main driving force of our system of production ; and 
this, it must be presumed, is what is meant by “ Capitalism.” 

Has this system broken down? It certainly has not 
broken down on the side of production. The enormous 
expansion of the world’s productive power which has taken 
place during the last century is unquestionably due to the 
infinite fertility and inventiveness of private enterprise, 
perpetually and restlessly engaged upon the quest for new 
materials, new methods of cheapening production, new 
means of transport, new markets, new ways of stimulating 
and satisfying human wants—always in the hope that 
profits may thereby be earned. It may be said that all these 
achievements are mainly due to the progress of science and 
of mechanical invention, and this of course is true. But 
scientific progress itself, and still more its eager exploitation, 
are due to private enterprise, and are constantly stimulated 
by it. The result has been an immense increase of productive 
power; and the resources of every part of the earth have 
been made available for the use of all the earth’s inhabitants. 
We even hear complaints of “ over-production.” And it 
would be quite illegitimate to assume that equally good results 
would be attained if private enterprise were prohibited and 
the whole process of production were placed under the control 
of governmental organisations, whose officers, freed from the 
stimulus of competition, would inevitably be unwilling to 
take risks or to expose themselves to the criticism that they 
were wasting public resources. 

If the unlimited abundance which has thus been made 
available for the use of men has not brought them prosperity, 
a large share of the blame rests with the governments, which 
have deliberately impeded the movement of trade, partly in 
the belief that their peoples ought not to draw upon the 
resources of the world, but ought to strive after an unattain- 
able self-sufficiency ; partly in the belief that each nation 
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can enrich itself at the expense of the rest by cutting off its 
trade with them. It is government interference which is 
mainly responsible for the failure of the earth’s peoples to 
enjoy the abundance which private enterprise has created. 

Assuredly, then, ‘‘ Capitalism,” in the sense in which we 
have defined it, has not broken down in the sphere of pro- 
duction ; and it would be folly, in this sphere, to abandon 
the system which has brought about such marvellous results. 
There has been a breakdown ; but it has been in distribution, 
not in production. At a time when the earth is producing, or 
can produce, enough to banish poverty and drudgery among 
its inhabitants if this wealth were well distributed, we have the 
spectacle, in all countries, of millions unemployed and living 
below the level of decent subsistence, and of tens of millions 
who, in spite of hard and exacting labour, cannot earn 
enough even to secure adequate nutriment for themselves 
and their families. This clearly points to a serious failure in 
the distribution of the abundance that is available. Who or 
what is to blame? 

John Stuart Mill suggested long ago that distribution, not 
production, is the proper sphere of action of the State in 
the economic field. Is the State, then, to blame for the 
existing maldistribution of wealth? Or is this maldistribution 
an outcome of Capitalism? And if this is so, is it inherent in 
Capitalism, or can it be amended by State action without 
destroying or weakening the productive power of Capitalism ? 
We must find the answer to these questions before we can. 
decide whether Capitalism, which is so successful in the field 
of production, has irremediably broken down in the field of 
distribution. 

There are two aspects of the problem of distribution. In 
the first place, there is the distribution of the world’s available 
wealth among the world’s peoples ; in the second place, the 
distribution of each country’s wealth among its citizens. 

On the first point, it cannot reasonably be argued that the 
maldistribution of the world’s wealth among the world’s 
peoples is due to Capitalism. On the contrary, the inexhaus- 
tible energy of private enterprise has opened out the world’s 
resources, and by the development of new methods of trans- 
port, finance and marketing has made them available for all 
its peoples. The existing maldistribution between country 
and country is due partly to differences of climate and of 
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natural resources; but the disabilities due to these causes 
have been largely overcome by the restless energy of Capital- 
ism, utilising the discoveries of science. Thus the suffering, 
impoverishment and loss of life that used to result in large 
regions of India from a failure of the monsoon have been 
greatly mitigated by the substitution of a world-market for 
a local market in foodstuffs : the moment famine begins to 
loom ahead, food supplies pour in from many parts of the 
world. Thus, again, the energetic peoples of the temperate 
zone have been enabled to draw the materials for their 
industry from every part of the globe, and to purchase with 
the products of this industry whatever they may want. All 
this has been due to the fertile and unflagging activities of 
private enterprise. 

To prevent abuses and oppression, it has of course been 
necessary to subject these restless entrepreneurs to legal 
restraints enforced by efficient governments. But if, apart 
from these necessary restraints, Capitalism had been left free 
to operate, it would probably have brought about an efficient 
distribution of the earth’s products among all the peoples who 
wanted them and were prepared to pay for them by their own 
productive labour. The action of governments has prevented 
this. In the first place the governments of particular States 
have established the:r authority over large regions of the 
earth’s surface, and have used this authority to reserve the 
trade of these regions for their own citizens. In the second 
place, the governments of all countries have set themselves 
to direct the flow of world trade out of its natural channels, 
and into channels which they imagine to be advantageous 
to their own nations ; and in doing this, they have so reduced 
and restricted the movement of trade that the earth’s abun- 
dance is not permitted to reach those who need and want it. 
The maldistribution of the earth’s abundance among the 
earth’s peoples is certainly not due to Capitalism. It is due 
to the misconceived policies of governments. These policies 
have not even succeeded in enriching some nations at the 
expense of others. They have impoverished all nations by 
restricting the life-giving flow of trade; and have reduced 
the volume of wealth available in each nation for distribution 
among its citizens. PS ge: 

We have still to consider the maldistribution of wealth 
among the citizens of individual countries. It is, in all the 
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Capitalist countries, gross and flagrant. Everywhere we see 
the cruel contrast between immense wealth enjoyed by the 
few, and largely wasted by them in luxurious living and vulgar 
ostentation; and, on the other hand, poverty, straitened 
living and inadequate nutrition, which are everywhere the lot 
of the majority of labouring men and women. At one end of 
the social scale a few thousands of the idle rich waste a large 
part of the nation’s substance upon useless but costly devices 
for killing time ; at the other end of the social scale, hundreds 
of thousands of the idle poor, equally unproductive through 
no fault of their own, must also waste a part of the nation’s 
substance in killing time in misery and penury. 

It is necessary to form a general idea as to the extent and 
character of this maldistribution. In this country it appears 
that about two-thirds of the nation’s annual income goes in 
payments for work—salaries and wages ; while about one- 
third goes in interest on capital. In itself this distribution 
does not seem unsatisfactory. When we reflect how great a 
part machinery and other capital equipment play in the 
process of production, one-third of the product does not seem 
excessive for the rent and upkeep of this equipment. 

It may be that the two-thirds which go in salaries and 
wages are unfairly divided, and no doubt there is room for 
improvement in this direction. But the main cause of mal- 
distribution is that most of the capital is owned by, and 
therefore most of the income that goes to capital is enjoyed 
by, a very small proportion of the population. Two-thirds 
of the British nation’s capital is owned by two per cent. of the 
adult population; less than one-fourteenth of it is owned, 
among them, by seventy-five per cent. of the adult population; 
and between this handful of the very rich, and this great mass 
of the propertyless, comes the middle class, constituting less 
than one-quarter of the population, and owning rather more 
than 25 per cent. of the nation’s capital. It cannot be 
denied that this is an extremely unhealthy distribution of 
the ownership of capital and property. If it could be amended, 
so as to secure that almost everybody owned or could readily 
acquire “‘a bit of property,” and therefore a stake in the 
country, our society would be much more stable and con- 
tented, well-being would be more evenly diffused and the 
institution of private property would be justified. For, as 
Bacon said, “ property is like muck, good only if it be spread.” 
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Is this grossly unequal distribution of property a necessary 
consequence of Capitalism ? Would it be cured by Socialism ? 
It is certain that Socialism would provide no remedy. For 
the Socialist plan is to buy out all the existing owners of 
capital with government bonds, bearing a fixed rate of 
interest, and guaranteed by the State. The object of these 
arrangements is to take control out of the hands of those who 
now wield it, and to place it in the hands of groups of officials, 
managing gigantic monopolies which would be exempt from 
competition and would be armed with all the powers of the 
State. We are not here concerned to consider whether these 
arrangements would lead to greater efficiency in production, 
or whether such gigantic power can safely be placed in the 
hands of small groups of persons, over whom no Parliament 
could possibly exercise effective control. What we are 
concerned to note is that these arrangements would do 
nothing to amend the gross inequality in the distribution of 
property. For the owners of these bonds, now deprived of all 
responsibility, would be functionless rentiers. The disparity 
between their wealth, enjoyed in idleness, and the poverty of 
the propertyless man, would be as great as ever ; indeed, it 
would tend to increase, because the superfluity of the rich 
would still be the main source from which the State would 
have to draw the new capital which it would continually 
require. 

Socialism, then, offers no remedy for the maldistribution 
of capital, unless it were carried out by means of wholesale 
confiscation, as in Russia. That would be impossible without 
a ruinous civil war. And even if it were successfully achieved, 
it would not bring about a distribution of property, but a 
concentration of it in the hands of a ruling group, who would 
thus have in their hands a very dangerous power. 

Is there any other means of reducing this gross inequality ? 
The answer to this question depends upon the answer to 
another. Does Capitalism necessarily involve, not only 
inequality of wealth, but such gross inequality as exists 
to-day ? Does the blame fall wholly to Capitalism ? Or does 
the State share the responsibility ? 

The Capitalist system, in its present form, rests upon the 
assumption that every industrial concern is the absolute 
property of those who have invested capital in it, and that 
those who work for it with brain or hand are merely the 
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hired servants of the capital-owners, to be engaged at the 
lowest rate they will accept, and to be discharged when they 
are no longer wanted. It is this assumption which accounts 
for the hostility which Capitalism has aroused. The assump- 
tion was reasonable enough when an individual or a group 
of partners found the capital to erect and equip a mill, 
risked their whole fortunes upon its success, and gave all 
their time and thought to its management. But this form of 
private enterprise, with unlimited liability, is now excep- 
tional. To-day the normal owner of capital risks only the 
amount of his investment, and contributes nothing beyond 
this to the concern. Yet it is assumed that if the concern is 
successful, he has an unlimited right to his share of the profits ; 
his capital holding may be greatly increased by the issue of 
bonus shares which he has done nothing to deserve ; and he 
gets all the advantage of capital appreciation which he has 
done nothing to bring about. It was the State which conferred 
upon the owners of capital the boon of “ limited liability ” ; 
yet the State has done nothing to limit the extent of the 
profits they may receive. To limit losses without limiting 
profits seems to be indefensible. 

Again, the fortunes of the “idle rich ” are largely, perhaps 
mainly, due to inheritance ; that is to say, their owners have 
done nothing to earn them. It is the State that guarantees 
and defends inheritance, and determines the conditions 
under which it may take place. In recent years the State 
has been taking, in Death Duties, a large share of all big 
fortunes on the death of the owners. But this is a very crude 
way of dealing with the problem of inheritance, and it has 
done little or nothing to bring about a healthier distribution 
of wealth. These are merely examples of the way in which 
the maldistribution of wealth is encouraged by the action of 
the State, or its failure to act. It is impossible, at the end 
of a short article, to discuss how these difficult problems 
might be dealt with. Nor would such a discussion be relevant 
to the question with which we are dealing—the question 
whether Capitalism has broken down. 

The conclusions of our argument would seem to be, first, 
that Capitalism has not broken down in the field of produc- 
tion, but that misconceived State action is preventing the 
peoples of the world from enjoying the abundance which 
private enterprise has created ; second, that there has been 
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a breakdown in distribution—both in the distribution of 
the world’s abundance among the world’s peoples, and in 
the distribution of each nation’s wealth among its citizens. 
The first aspect of this maldistribution—as between the 
peoples of the earth—is mainly due to the policy of govern- 
ments, and it can only be amended by the action of govern- 
ments in co-operation. Unless it is thus amended, it is 
likely to lead to incessant friction, and, in the end, to war. 
The second aspect of maldistribution—among the citizens 
of individual countries—is, no doubt, partly due to the 
principle hitherto regarded as axiomatic in the capitalist 
world—the principle that all the profits of an industrial 
concern belong as by right to the owners of the capital 
invested in it. But this principle could be modified (for 
example, by a system of profit-sharing) without seriously 
affecting the vital principle of private enterprise. In a far 
higher degree, however, maldistribution is due to the action 
of the State; and, in particular, to the rules regarding 
inheritance which the State upholds, and to the laws which 
it defines regarding the rights of the owners of capital. 

It follows that the maldistribution which is one of the most 
crying evils of our social system, could be amended by 
political action, without any revolutionary upheaval, and 
without destroying or even weakening the vital principle of 
free enterprise. Indeed, the flagrant contrast which our 
social system presents between great wealth and grinding 
poverty is likely sooner or later to produce revolutionary 
changes unless the means of amending these evils in a more 
rational way are seriously undertaken. The Socialist doctrine, 
in its various forms, is in the main a protest against this gross 
inequality ; and, if revolutionary change comes, it is likely to 
take a Socialist form, though this (as we have seen) would do 
nothing to redress the root evil. In short, the distribution of 
wealth, both as between nations and as between individuals 
within each nation, ought to be regarded as the root problem 
of politics. So long as this problem is not seriously studied 
by those who believe in free enterprise, the Socialist plan, 


which offers no solution, will continue to lead men astray. 
Ramsay Murr. 
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THE* BELGIAN” PROBEETE 
O> October 14th last, King Leopold, addressing his 


ministers gathered in council, urged the necessity of 

strengthening the Belgian forces in order to enable his 
army to oppose an effective resistance to an aggression. At 
the same time he insisted on the fact that Belgian foreign 
policy “ should be directed not to prepare a war as the result 
of a coalition, but to remove the theatre of war from Belgian 
territory.” This speech was followed by a series of official 
declarations and negotiations which are not yet ended, but 
which have at least brought about one concrete result: the 
Franco-British declaration of April 24th, guaranteeing 
Belgian independence and releasing Belgium from her 
Locarno obligations. How are we to interpret this declara- 
tion? Is it inconsistent with Belgium’s past policy? Is it 
the outcome of a change in Belgian public opinion ? Can it be 
suggested that Belgium is drifting away from France under 
the influence of the Flemish section of the population ? None 
of these questions can be answered without surveying the 
Belgian problem as a whole in its historical perspective. 

It is an axiom of British policy not to allow any big Power, 
friendly or unfriendly, to obtain a hold on the Belgian coast 
which might threaten British security. In the same way, it is 
an axiom of Belgian policy not to enter any system of alliance 
with any Power or group of Powers, friendly or unfriendly, 
which might alienate the country’s independence or entangle 
her in conflicts in which her vital interests are not concerned. 
It is for this reason that Belgium applied loyally the system 
of guaranteed neutrality imposed upon her by the treaties of 
1831-9, and remained scrupulously faithful to it for eighty- 
four years. After the abrogation of her neutrality at Ver- 
sailles, she hoped to find herself secure as a member of 
the League, and supported every measure which aimed 
at strengthening the new international order, such as 
the projected treaty of mutual assistance of 1923, and the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924. Her representatives welcomed the 
Locarno Treaty because its very character excluded all idea 
of a one-sided alliance dividing Europe into two opposite 
camps. They found in its preamble a justification for the 
policy which they pursued at Versailles. The treaty of 1925 
was the “ natural consequence of the abrogation of Belgian 
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neutrality ” and aimed at ensuring peace “ in the zone which 
had been so frequently the scene of international conflicts.” 

Thus, from 1831 to 1936, at the time of the reoccupation of 
the Rhineland and of the denunciation of Locarno by Ger- 
many, Belgium had never entered a system of foreign alli- 
ances. Even during the war, when his troops were fighting 
side by side with British and French units, King Albert 
always insisted on the special position occupied by his coun- 
try as a neutral defending her independence. He refused to 
consider himself as a belligerent and to join the various 
diplomatic arrangements made by the Allies. 

On one occasion only did Belgium seem to depart from this 
traditional policy, when she signed in 1920 a military Conven- 
tion with France. In spite of the fact that this defensive 
Convention was registered with the League, it was for long 
believed that it contained some secret clause implying a 
one-sided alliance. In this country, Belgium was frequently 
referred to as a “satellite of France” and Belgian opinion, 
especially in Flemish circles, looked upon the arrangement 
with a certain amount of suspicion. The prejudice was so 
deeply rooted that, in March 1936, M. van Zeeland deemed 
it necessary to make a fresh statement, confirmed by an 
exchange of letters between the two Governments, revealing 
the true character of the Convention of 1920. The latter 
provided, first, for common measures to be taken during the 
occupation of the Rhineland, and, secondly, for preparations 
to be made by the two General Staffs in view of an unpro- 
voked aggression on the part of Germany. The first part had 
become obsolete since the withdrawal of the Allied troops 
from German territory, so that the arrangement was now 
limited to the conversations pursued between French and 
Belgian military experts. The interpretation given by 
previous Governments to the Convention was thus fully 
confirmed. In a letter addressed to the Belgian Premier, M. 
Laroche, the French Ambassador in Brussels, pointed out 
that the much criticised military conversations “ could not 
involve any political engagement or any obligations concern- 
ing national defence for either nation.” — 

M. van Zeeland’s statement was made in Brussels four days 
after the reoccupation of the Rhineland and the denunciation 
of Locarno by the German Government, and a week before 
the adoption in London, by the representatives of the Locarno 
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Powers, of a series of measures aiming at restoring Inter- 
national Law in Western Europe. France and Belgium ob- 
tained confirmation of the British and Italian guarantees 
and it was agreed that, pending the result of further negotia- 
tions with Germany, the General Staffs of the Locarno 
Powers should immediately consult with each other in order 
to prepare plans for common defence. The effect of the 
provisional resolutions taken in London on March 1gth was 
first to isolate Germany and later—after Italy’s change of 
attitude—to divide the signatories of Locarno into two rival 
groups. After that date, Belgium no longer belonged to an 
international system suitable to her military and geographical 
situation. She was bound by her treaty obligations not only 
to associate herself with France and England, but also to 
collaborate in the defence of the Franco-German frontier in 
certain eventualities. In case of conflict, she would be once 
more the first to suffer from the consequences of a policy 
which she could not control. 

When the representatives of the Locarno Powers met in 
London, they hoped that the international situation which 
had been disturbed by the ratification of the Franco-Soviet 
Pact and by the denunciation of Locarno could be restored 
without delay. The agreement of March 1gth, 1936, con- 
tained concrete proposals to that effect. If these proposals 
had borne fruit or even if the negotiations had proceeded in a 
peaceful atmosphere, it might no doubt have been possible 
for Belgium to remain for some time in the abnormal position 
in which she had been placed. But neither the German Peace 
Plan of March 31st, nor the French Peace Plan of April 8th, 
nor the British Questionnaire of May 6th produced any 
appreciable result. The Western Powers were compelled 
again and again to recognise that no progress could be 
achieved on the basis of their agreement of March 19th. They 
finally decided, on July 23rd, to extend the field of negotia- 
tions and to invite Germany and Italy (which, by that time, 
had drifted away from the Stresa front) to join in a general 
conference aiming at the consolidation of peace in Europe. 
This invitation was accepted by both Powers a week later, 
but circumstances have proved so unfavourable that it has 
hitherto been found impossible to realise this new project. 

Meanwhile, the international situation became more and 
more threatening owing to the failure of the League to prevent 
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Italy from conquering Abyssinia, and to foreign interference 
in the Spanish Civil War. The system of collective security, 
already shaken in the spring, suffered a series of serious 
reverses during the summer. Rearmament proceeded apace 
all over Europe, international rivalries were aggravated by 
the conflict between Fascism and Communism, and it became 
more and more evident that Belgium—who had no sympathy 
for these political doctrines—could no longer remain without 
danger in the ambiguous position which she occupied. Such 
are the facts which should be borne in mind when reading 
the preamble of the Franco-British Note of April 24th, 
recognising the legitimate desire of the Belgian Government 
to have the international rights and obligations of Belgium clari- 
fied in certain respects where this is rendered necessary by her 
geographical position and by the delays which may still occur before 
the negotiations and conclusions of the general act intended to replace 
the Treaty of Locarno. 

As a first step towards this clarification, Belgium, while 
retaining the Franco-British guarantee, is released from her 
obligations towards England and France resulting from 
Locarno or from the agreement of March 19th, 1936. This 
does not mean that Belgium does not remain faithful to the 
Covenant of the League—a paragraph of the Note confirms 
her obligations in this respect—neither does it mean, as M. 
Spaak observed in the Chamber, on April 29th, that she is 
unwilling to collaborate with the Powers in their efforts to 
consolidate peace in Western Europe. The main purpose of 
the Note is to remove the immediate danger threatening the 
country during the intervening period, and to allow her to 
recover her freedom of action. She wishes for the time being 
to be placed in the position of any other small Power, 
such as Holland, which enjoys full sovereignty within the 
League of Nations in internal and external affairs. She 
considers that in present circumstances her security can only 
be ensured if her complete independence is recognised by 
the Powers. The future remains open. It may imply either 
neutrality, if circumstances remain unfavourable, or member- 
ship in some new regional system, if the negotiations for the 
framing of a new Peace Pact can be resumed. The only part 
which Belgium cannot play, owing to the position she occupies 
on the map, is that of a small partnership in a one-sided 
alliance. It is not enough to say that, as far as she is concerned, 
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security is a condition of independence; it must be added 
that independence is an essential condition of security. 
Whatever criticism may be directed against the present 
policy of Belgium, it cannot be taxed with inconsistency 1n 
the light of modern history. Neither can it be considered as a 
nationalist reaction against the international spirit fostered 
by the League of Nations, or a return to the pre-war system 
of permanent or conventional neutrality. From the first 
Belgium proved an active and loyal supporter of the principle 
of collective security. It was only in the last resort, after long 
delays, that she asked to be released temporarily of certain 
obligations which she could no longer undertake to fulfil. 
Her present situation as a voluntary neutral must not be 
confused with the status imposed upon her in 1831. She does 
not wish to restore a system which gave her during the first 
years of this century a false sense of security and hampered 
the efforts of her Kings to provide her with efficient defences. 
We do not yet know the exact terms of the guarantee offered 
to Belgium five months ago by the German Government, but 
it is an open secret that this guarantee has hitherto proved 
unacceptable because in its present form it implies a return 
to the pre-war situation. While welcoming in the Belgian 
Chamber on February 11th the peaceful intentions expressed 
by Germany, Mr. Hymans pointed out that “a return to the 
régime of conventional neutrality,” which no longer corre- 
sponds with Belgian aspirations, “ was out of the question.” 
A few critics have remarked that Great Britain and France 
in the Note of April 24th confer an advantage upon Belgium 
without obtaining anything in return. If however we examine 
the document as a whole, we realise that their “‘ undertakings 
of assistance” in case of aggression are granted “in con- 
sequence”? of assurances given repeatedly by Belgium 
concerning her determination to defend her frontiers and to 
“ prevent Belgian territory from being used for purposes of 
aggression against another State.” The speech of King 
Leopold in October was delivered on the eve of the introduc- 
tion of a new military Bill extending the period of military 
service and increasing the credits required for military 
preparations. The Sovereign wished to reassure a large 
number of his subjects, who in the present disturbed state 
of Europe feared that Belgium might be involved in a war, 
owing to France’s undertakings to Soviet Russia, or to other 
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unforeseen circumstances. There is a natural reluctance in 
this country to take part in a conflict originating from 
political rivalries in Eastern Europe. Opinion on this ques- 
tion in Belgium is practically unanimous. If the Franco- 
British guarantee is linked up in the Note of April 24th with 
an efficient defence of Belgian territory, the efficiency of this 
defence, that is to say the vote of the necessary defensive 
measures, is also intimately connected with the foreign policy 
adopted by the Government. 

The allusion made in the Note to the country’s “ geo- 
graphical situation” is significant. Belgium is not in the 
position of other small countries who can afford to take risks 
in the belief that they will not be drawn into a European 
conflict. She stands at the cross-roads, a bridge-head between 
Germany, France and Great Britain. Her efficient protection 
is to the immediate advantage of the attacked party and acts 
as a check against the aggressor. But she cannot protect 
herself efficiently unless she makes sacrifices out of proportion 
to her size and her population. Her determination to do so 
is the guarantee she offers to the Powers in exchange for their 
promise of assistance. This fact and the memory of the stand 
made in 1914 should not be overlooked if the advantages of 
present arrangements are to be estimated in an equitable spirit. 

The satisfaction which greeted the publication of the Note 
of April 24th in Belgium has been practically unanimous. It 
has to a great extent allayed the apprehensions felt in all 
political parties, among the French-speaking as well as among 
the Flemish-speaking sections of the population. The Rexist 
movement which is mainly concerned with internal politics 
cannot be connected with them. I happened to be in Brussels 
on April 11th, and took this opportunity of following the 
electoral campaign. I heard and read a great deal about the 
defence of the Middle Classes crushed between powerful 
financial and socialistic organisations, the dangers of atheism 
and communism, the urgent need for reforming a corrupt 
Parliamentary system—but foreign politics were practically 
ignored. Apart from vague allusions to the evil of inter- 
nationalism fostered by super-capitalism and marxism, and a 
general distrust of foreign influences, M. Degrelle and his 
followers did not concern themselves with external affairs. 
Even if some of them feel a certain sympathy for the fascist 
Powers, they abstain from venting it in public. Nothing 
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could be more misleading than to represent the recent develop- 
ments in Belgian foreign policy as the result of their agitation. 

This idea has no doubt been fostered by the knowledge that 
the Rexists had allied themselves with a group of Flemish 
Separatists, or Frontists, hostile to France. Incidentally the 
publication of this compact, on the eve of the election, did 
more harm to M. Degrelle’s candidature than the most violent 
attacks of his opponents, for it showed the contradictions 
existing between the claims made by Rex, on the one side, 
and by the Vilaamsch National Verbond, on the other. The 
latter is active and well organised, and succeeded in returning 
sixteen deputies to the Chamber at the last elections, but it 
only represents a small minority of the Flemish electorate, 
divided between the three principal parties supporting M. 
van Zeeland. Altogether, Rexists and Frontists mustered 
438,000 votes in May 1936, out of a total of 2,300,000. It 
must be remembered that the Flemish question has lost a 
great deal of its bitterness during the last years owing to the 
adoption of a series of linguistic reforms concerning public 
education and administrative and judicial questions. After 
causing some uneasiness in French-speaking circles, these 
reforms have done a great deal to remove the old antagonism 
between the two sections of the population. The first effect 
of the critical situation which has developed during the last 
months has been to bring together all the loyal elements and 
to develop a new national consciousness all the more anxious 
to define its responsibilities that it is determined to face them. 
A visit to Belgium will persuade the most casual observer 
that, as far as foreign affairs are concerned, the present policy 
is supported in the Southern as well as in the Northern 
provinces. It is neither Flemish nor Walloon, but purely 
Belgian. There is a certain distrust of communistic 
activities in France, but there is a far greater distrust of 
nazist activities in Germany. The feeling toward England is 
warmer to-day than it has been for many years; but since 
the break-up of Locarno England is no longer the arbiter 
holding the scales. As long as the Berlin-Rome axis is 
opposed to a Franco-British Entente, Belgium must neces- 
sarily preserve her independence. It is not for her a question 
of choice, it is a question of geographical and political neces- 
sity. Every event in Belgian foreign relations from 1830 to 
the present day confirms this statement. 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out that Belgian statesmen 
do not wish to spare their efforts in restoring order and 
friendly relations in Europe. During his visit to Brussels 
last month Mr. Eden discussed with M. Spaak and M. van 
Zeeland a new programme of negotiations. The latter is 
engaged besides on an economic enquiry which may have far- 
reaching results. History may repeat itself. Just as in 1831 
the old diplomacy succeeded in preventing a general war by 
establishing Belgian independence on a legal basis, so the new 
diplomacy may achieve the same result by what has already 
been called “ a network of balancing non-aggression pacts,” 
ensuring the security of the cockpit of Europe. But if Belgium 
is going to render any service in this constructive work, she 
must no longer be looked upon as the partner or the agent of 
one Power or group of Powers. Neither must she feel bound, 
in any way, by one-sided obligations. Her disinterestedness, 
apart from the preservation of her own security and integrity, 
must be above suspicion. 

The Note of April 24th is only a first step in the right 
direction. It raises certain questions which are no doubt in 
process of elucidation. In the same paragraph Belgium under- 
takes first to prevent ‘‘ Belgian territory from being used for 
purposes of aggression against another State, as a passage or 
a base of operations by land, by sea or in the air,” and 
secondly to remain faithful to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations ‘ and to the obligations which it involves for Mem- 
bers of the League.” Now one of these obligations, according 
to Article 16, is to “‘ afford passage . . . to the forces of any 
of the Members of the League which are co-operating to 
protect the covenants of the League.” These undertakings 
can only be reconciled in case unprovoked aggression can be 
clearly established, but the difficulty disappears if this 
particular provision of Article 16 is interpreted in the light of 
Annex F of the Treaty of Locarno. In answer to a question 
in the House on April 28th, Mr. Eden seems to have endorsed 
this interpretation. Annex F, while maintaining the obli- 
gation of giving loyal and effective support to the Covenant 
and of resisting aggression, adds that each State Member 
of the League is only bound to act “ to an extent which is 
compatible with its military situation and takes its geo- 
graphical position into account.” 


In a letter published in The Times (March 31st), Sir John 
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Fischer Williams pointed out that this Annex had been drawn 
up at the time to reassure Germany as to the nature of the 
obligations which might result from her entrance into the 
League. Giving an account of the negotiations in the Reichs- 
tag, Dr. Luther argued that in no case could any member of 
the League compel Germany to take measures of sanctions 
in any form, e.g. to allow the transit of troops. Every argu- 
ment put forward by the German negotiators in 1925 in order 
to obtain a clear interpretation of Article 16—the military 
weakness of the country and the vague character of the 
obligations expressed in the Covenant—can be put forward 
with greater force to-day on behalf of Belgium. Germany, a 
rearmed Germany, is no longer a member of the League and 
the geographical position of Belgium is such that a right of 
way implies necessarily military collaboration. The moment 
she allows a Power to enter her frontiers without meeting 
with any resistance, she will be considered as a belligerent on 
the side of that Power, and may be attacked as such by its 
enemy. In this particular case, it seems difficult to make a 
distinction between the obligation to afford passage to League 
troops, and the faculty of collaborating with the other 
Members in military measures recommended by the Council. 

It goes without saying that if a balance is to be re-estab- 
lished in the threatened area of which Belgium occupies the 
key-position the “‘ network of non-aggression pacts”? must 
include an agreement with the Reich as well as with Great 
Britain and France. We are told that one of the main 
obstacles in the way of such an agreement is the fact that, 
being no longer in the League, Germany is unwilling to take 
part in an arrangement in which she would not be placed on 
the same footing as the other interested Powers. She con- 
siders apparently that the responsibilities undertaken by 
Belgium, as a Member of the League, are incompatible with 
her complete independence, in spite of the fact that she has 
been released from her Locarno obligations. The political 
difficulty may prove a stumbling block, but the legal difficulty 
does not appear insuperable in the light of recent discussions. 
The Belgian case is a test case. Its solution appears to-day as 
a golden opportunity of removing a great deal of the hostility 
and suspicion which has for so long thwarted the efforts of 
sound statesmanship. 


EmILeE CAMMAERTS. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE SPANISH WAR. 


HE enchanted paradise of Moorish poets had become a 
desert at the time of Cervantes. The gardens disap- 
peared, the irrigation system decayed, the forests which 
keep the soil moist gave way to deserts, the pueblos, once 
scattered all about the country, contracted into villages near 
the oases, where people crowded. The Christian Conquest had 
degenerated into the ousting of the peasants by feudal 
“ grandees.” When the heroes became slaves who did not 
know how to defend their parish plot and suffered their 
primitive democracy to become rotten, the soil, too, deteriora- 
ted. History—i.e. changes in the organisation of labour and 
in the distribution of landed property—has changed the 
climate and the soil. The social conditions of cultivating have 
altered its natural conditions—and may alter them again, as 
experts agree. Economic progress depends on this change, 
which is the very problem of the Civil War. Its solution will 
be of greater consequence than the form of government. 
Spain might be a rich country ; it is a poor one. Half the 
land is covered with steppes, and the output is small. Five 
million hectares, or 10 per cent. of the surface, are still a 
paradise with tropical vegetation around artesian wells or 
natural oases. Another Io per cent. is totally sterile. Average 
European climate with rainfall enough prevails only in a strip 
along the Portuguese frontier where wheat is grown, at the 
mountainous Atlantic coast where cattle are bred, and in the 
Pyrenean valleys. Levante has a Mediterranean climate with 
_ orange trees, rice and even spices when irrigated, particularly 
in the huerta, the garden of Valencia. But thirty-two out of the 
forty-eight provinces, covering 68 per cent. of the surface, 
suffer from shortage of water ; 17 million hectares are entirely 
dry (secano) ; secano yields but 9-3 qu. of wheat per hectare, 
which is little more than half of what irrigated land (regadto) 
produces and about half the average European wheat yield. 
Moreover, 7 million hectares are not under the plough every 
year. Some regions are so poor by nature that the peasants 
are obliged to carry humus mould some miles away to 
the riverside. Since the soil does not feed cattle enough, the 
ground is insufficiently renewed. It is estimated that some 
4o per cent. of the soil is not at all or insufficiently cultivated. 
The first problem, therefore, is artificial irrigation. The five 
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great rivers furnish water enough for 3-4 million hectares, but 
hardly half are irrigated. The great projects of Primo de 
Rivera led to financial disaster, and had to be interrupted or 
left to monopolistic companies which sell the water at prices 
not available to the peasants. Speculation and abuses skim 
the cream off the water business, when and where the use of 
water is not bound to the soil and special “ water bills ” 
markets are kept. There the soil remains sterile. 

Social conditions are not abreast of technical possibilities. 
Either the people or the land or the money is wanting to turn 
the water supply to account. Only where the State is in 
charge of the water and the water is bound to the soil, or 
where ancient democratic institutions assure a fair distribu- 
tion, does the irrigation serve the tenant. In Valencia the 
“water judges,” peasants themselves, sit in court every 
Friday before the Cathedral and distribute the water through 
their own administration. In other regions a broadly con- 
ceived forest policy might better the water conditions and the 
climate. But who is to finance the amelioration and who is to 
make use of it? Intensive cultivation presupposes farmers 
equipped with modern technique and interested in greater 
yield. Strange to say, the actual owners are neither, which is 
due to the régime of property prevailing in Spain. 

History has created alarming differences in the distribution 
of landed property. In the north the land is divided into small 
parcels, 90 per cent. of Galician and Asturian farms are 
Minimofundios, i.e. 1 hectare or less. In the centre, on the 
contrary, latifundia are the rule, and in the south you could 
walk, some years ago, from Granada to Cordova without 
leaving the monster estate of one grandee. The later a 
province was conquered by the Christians, the greater was the 
share of the great vassals in the booty: the farther to the 
south, therefore, the bigger the latifundia and the fewer the 
villages. Thus “ Spain is the country with too many people 
without land and too much land without people.” In 
Andalusia, 2 per cent. of the inhabitants own 75 per cent. of 
the land, but 75 per cent. of the inhabitants own 5 per cent. of 
the land. In the eight southern provinces where land registers 
are available, 1} million families have to live on 800,000 hec- 
tares, 0-5 hectares each; they are obliged to look for work 
on the great estates. Seven hundred thousand families have 
plots of 1-5 hectares each, which is by far too little on secano. 
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Only 150,000 peasants own farms of 6-50 hectares, and 10,000 
only are well-to-do. Sixty per cent. of the land belongs to 
9,000 absentee landlords, the greatest of which—as the 
greatest shareholder and house-owner—was the Church, in 
particular the Jesuits. Hence social hatred and hatred against 
the religious orders. 

This unsound distribution of land hampers technical pro- 
gress. Small tenants cannot afford modern equipment ; big 
landlords will not and are not obliged to do so. For the 
standard of life of the country people is so miserable that 
hands are cheaper than tools. The productivity of labour on 
the great manors is mediocre. The workers have often been 
charged with indolence and indifference towards progress. 
Indeed, they take little interest in their work ; but “ this is 
only the behaviour of landless men; the same people will 
change their mind as soon as they are given land in property ” 
(Madariaga). In fact, whenever the workers were given poor 
land, they made it fertile. 

Hence the struggle for land. Hence social unrest, thieving, 
sabotage, laziness ; hence the gulf between the natural riches 
of the country and the scanty yield it is allowed to give those 
who tillit. Nor is there a free yeomanry to make for progress. 
Since the time of the Riconquista, the landlords coveted the 
parish plot. The various forms of lease are juridical sediments 
of these struggles for land. In the north the peasants resisted, 
but had to pay the foros, feudal dues in kind, money and 
service. Henceforth if they wanted to keep their fincas, they 
must oppose any further land clearing. Thus the peasants 
themselves cling to the ancient constitution of the family and 
to the disadvantageous customary rights and division of 
property—even the Minimofundios are often divided among 
the owner of the soil, the owner of the trees, and the owner of 
the crop. Thus, feudal law forbids progress even where its 
strict application protects the tenant from further abuse. 

In the south, where the land was given to grandees, peasants 
in want of land must apply for a lease. After long struggles 
the tenants were glad to force upon the landlord a law that no 
lease should last less than four years. After that the tenant 
has no claim to redemption of ameliorations of the soil. This 
system is incompatible with progress—the tenant must even 
be forced by law to grow trees. In Catalonia, wine growers 
obtained security against notice as long as the root they had 
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planted was alive. In Levante, the metayage had practically 
developed into a kind of hereditary tenure. But in all cases 
the tenant has to pay labour wages and ameliorations, but the 
harvest is shared with the landlord. When the Republic tried 
to give the tenants a right to buy land they had held for more 
than twelve years, thousands were driven out, for fear they 
might claim vested interests. The law was boycotted by the 
administration officers themselves, and the Madrid authorities 
under the influence of landlord unions struggled with the 
Barcelona magistrates, who inclined to back the tenants. 
This struggle coincided with the autonomist movement in 
1934 and was renewed in 1936. The Union of Rabasseires, 
with its 35,000 members, including the Catalonian President 
Companys, claims the complete repeal of metayage, the 
establishment of family homesteads with the aid of a better 
credit system, and municipal self-government. Such are the 
political reactions of the struggle for the soil. 

The landlords stick to the patriarchal character of their 
manors ; the workers, on the other hand, strive for settlement. 
In this war, leased land is lost land. The landlords, therefore, 
do not want tenants who know how to defend their plots and 
might back developments affecting their social position as a 
caste. Even though letting the land would increase their 
income, they prefer to keep it and to have it worked by worker 
companies who are entirely dependent on the favours of their 
labrador or manager and are kept ignorant of modern equip- 
ment and illiterate. The number of agricultural wage workers, 
therefore, is relatively higher than in any other European 
country. They number 3 million, half of the total of agricul- 
tural population and more than half of the whole number of 
wage workers. Their wages were as low as 3-4 pesetas a day 
in 1931. The mixed juries established by the first Republican 
government granted them 6-9 pesetas (about one shilling). 
But when a conservative majority was returned in 1934, 
wages fell below their former level. Moreover, unemployment 
lasts 100 days in the year and sometimes the landlords let the 
land lie fallow. There have been strikes where the workers 
stayed in and worked against the will of the landlord! In 
particular the “ Yunteros,” workers owning a draught-ox to 
hire out, would not suffer lock-outs to starve their capital. 

Worse than the absentee is his administrator, the village 
boss or cazigue. Dependent himself on the landlord, he 
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combines feudal, political and capitalist power to exploit the 
worker. In 1934 it was stated in Parliament that labradors 
had withheld the whole wages from their men in payment of 
nourishment”: they oblige the workers and tenants to 
frequent the inns or shops they keep ; their methods recall the 
worst examples of early capitalism, and the political corrup- 
tion proceeding from this class has often been denounced as 
the very ruin of the country. It is true that caziquism has 
always been the secret constitution of Spain ; but caziquism 
will not be broken until the social structure which backs it 
is changed. Indeed, at the top of the social pyramid there is 
parasitic absenteeism. Then, instead of a solid working middle 
class, the intermediary people overflowing business, rural and 
political life with their corruption ; at the bottom, instead of 
independent farmers and skilled workers, there are tenants 
kept under almost medieval conditions, and workers too near 
pauperism to give any other contribution to social life than 
continuous revolts, and unable to think of a better life except 
by a complete revolution. Neither of these classes can consti- 
tute democratic centres. Latifundia perdidere Hispaniam. 
Under such conditions the soil cannot be managed on 
modern lines. Progress is impossible with metayage, where 
the harvest is divided and improvements are not compen- 
sated, and with short-term leases, where investments cannot 
be written off. It is incompatible with division of property, 
with unpaid labour, with absenteeism and caziquism. Each 
class thinks mismanagement a measure of self-protection and 
defends its interest on feudal lines. Moreover, Spanish 
agriculture, instead of nourishing the country, has to be fed. 
It produces too little even compared with the modest need 
of the population ; it produces too expensively. High tariffs 
protect landlords and retrogression and the scandal of wheat 
storage measures is too long and too subtle to be told here. 
Political and economic caziquism are one. On the other hand 
agriculture does not furnish purchasing power to industry. 
Landlords who do not buy modern machines and who squan- 
der their rents in foreign countries; workers who live in 
troglodyte caves—cynically shown to foreigners as a romantic 
feature of the country—and work with primitive tools ; 
peasants who hardly make both ends meet to restore their 
physical strength—all these are no customers of industry. 
Progress depends on the complete abolition of feudalism. A 
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bold land reform must free the soil and the peasant from 
customary dues and usurers ; the land must be given to those 
who till it. 

After the 1931 revolution an Institute for Agricultural 
Reform was created. It registered the land and announced 
that 4:5 out of 5 million of the agricultural population were 
insufficiently provided with land, that 3 million tenants were 
waiting for relief from heavy duties, and that usury would 
continue unless the state provided cheap credit. It declared 
266,000 hectares susceptible of immediate expropriation. In 
truth, 90,000 hectares were given to 8,500 workers for settle- 
ment, and the credit opened to the Institute was hardly 
enough to cover the cost of preliminary inquiries. In 1932 
a Bill was passed which fell far behind the promises Azafla— 
then Prime Minister—had made. But in Spain law is always 
rather a promise than a rule. The law abolished feudal dues 
and property and entitled redemption of estates exceeding 
certain limits. But since there were no provisions for farm 
credit, the tenants could not pay redemption and the law 
was never applied. Nor was the wheat revalorisation policy 
of the Republic a success, except for speculation. Caziquism 
boycotted the reform legislation, and the peasants had to 
present the bill themselves. 

The country people took to self-defence: rabasseires and 
foreroes paid no rent, disposed of the harvest as though it were 
their property, pulled out or grew plants as they would ; 
workers occupied the fields and began to work them in 
defiance of the landlord. They behaved as though a revolution 
in the régime of property had been accomplished. They had to 
learn that it had not. Police summoned them to restore the 
fields, to evacuate occupied town halls, to pay rent or to leave 
if they would not or if they were given notice. Thousands of 
old leases were repealed for fear of Republican laws in favour 
of the tenant. Only in some places, where workers’ unions had 
occupied fields designated by the Reform Institute, even the 
Lerroux administration did not dare openly to refuse legalisa- 
tion, but tricked the workers by delaying the discussion until 
it was too late for seeding. In October 1934 the Catalonian, 
Asturian and Galician workers and peasants lost the causes of 
both autonomism and land reform, when Moors were sent for 
the first time to subdue the people and the Left leaders were 
unable to hold their ground. 
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Yet the fight had approached the points of view of the 
workers and the peasants. The guerilla continued in the 
country, and a union was built among the rank and file of the 
workers and tenants. This union was the origin of the electoral 
victory in 1936. The people, however, interpreted that victory 
in quite another way than the parties. Whereas the Prime 
Minister of the Popular Front Government—himself a great 
landed proprietor—declared that he would not suffer strikes 
to break out nor land to be occupied, he could not prevent 
either. Ninety thousand workers on strike urged the Ministers 
of both Agriculture and Labour to resign ; in Badajoz trade 
unions occupied farms ; in the east rents were not paid. The 
Government had to make the best of it in order to avoid 
bloodshed. This split between the parties and the people was 
of the utmost importance in the Civil War. The peasants did 
not feel obliged to support a Government which had disap- 
pointed them, and even in the most critical hours of the war, 
the Government refused to proclaim the agrarian revolution. 
The Government, therefore, lacked support from the rear of 
its enemies. Only twice, in Seville and Galicia, where the 
political union of workers and tenants had taken its origin, 
did the nationalist troops have to fight with peasants. 

Meanwhile the country people saw their chance. When the 
police was either in revolt or fighting the revolt, they simply 
took the land, occupied fallow land, expelled the bosses, and 
began to organise production. In Catalonia the anarchist 
milicias organised the peasants, and wherever they conquered 
the country the popular slogan triumphed: Tur Lanp To 
Him Wuo Provucus. The Government had to legalise the 
fait accompli. In order to maintain the fiction of law, it 
declared the expropriation of land belonging to rebels and 
their relatives, which meant practically total expropriation. 
The land was given in charge to trade unions, peasants’ 
co-operatives and other associations which took a semi-official 
character. At last the legislation of 1932 was applied through 
the people’s own initiative. 

It is evident that the political Left movement, which led to 
Civil War, merely coincided with a class war that is much 
deeper rooted in Spanish society. The peasants themselves are 
fighting a war of their own which will last until they are assured 
the full profit of their work. Politically they are indifferent to 
either side, but they incline to those who respect their 
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municipal self-government and their federalist views. They 
are neither for nor against collectivism. They are in favour of 
technical and social progress, and have recently given a good 
many examples of constructive thinking. 

Now, owing to Franco, the revolution is on the march. 
The political success of the Republicans depends on the 
success of the new economic organisation of the country. For 
the sake of war economy, the Government has to go far 
ahead in planning on the one side, but to be careful lest 
production or political unity might suffer from rashness. 
Anarchists plead for immediate organisation of collective or 
co-operative production. Communists and the Left bourgeois 
parties emphasise the necessities of war and the difficulties of 
certain problems: how to provide the farmers with credit, 
electrical power, water ; how to reconstruct normal relations 
between the town and the countryside, etc. To which argu- 
ments the others oppose the propagandist value of radical 
measures and the necessity to act now if ever. They can even 
point to some spontaneous experiences of local associations, 
to plans drawn by regional conferences, etc. A communica- 
tion to the Press of the communist Minister of Agriculture 
seems to acknowledge that “ the country people sometimes 
do not understand the prudence of our politics.” Whatever 
may be the outcome of this war, the agrarian revolution is 
already so deeply rooted in national life that the actual pro- 
gress cannot be undone. 

Heinz PAarcuTer. 


P.S.: The recent nomination of Sefor Domenet as Cata- 
lonian Minister of Economy confirms the tendencies pointed 
out above. Domenet is known as a supporter of “ planning ” 
ideas. 


ORIENTAL FASCISM. 


NXIETY is sometimes expressed in Japan as to 
whether Japan is becoming Fascist or not. The question 
is only raised to be answered emphatically in the nega- 

tive. In the Diet or outside, officially or unofficially, the 
decisive denial is always forthcoming. But the recurrence of 
the uncomfortable question indicates a consciousness that 
there is a departure from tradition, and that people feel 
uneasy at a change that they do not quite understand. 
Nobody, however, asks whether Japan is going Nazi. In 
England we are apt to use the words as though they were 
almost synonymous, partly due to the fact that, “‘ Fascism ” 
being a much better word than “ Nazi-ism,” we are inclined 
to adopt it for whatever the two phenomena have in com- 
mon. In Japan, however, Socialism is a word of such dread 
that, even when made national, it is unthinkable as a national 
policy. What we really want to know in these days is what 
political developments in Japan and China have in common 
with contemporary movements in Europe. In Europe we 
find a number of dictatorships, divided into two classes, Red 
and White, Bolshevik and Fascist, hating each other the more 
bitterly the more closely they approach in their methods. 
They are all the outcome of revolutions, and their chief com- 
mon characteristic is the adoption of a one-man rule. Japan’s 
changes have fallen short of revolution, and her strongest men 
have failed to become dictators. 

What change, then, has there been such as to raise the 
question whether Japan has “ gone Fascist”? Perhaps the 
development by which a comparison may be best instituted 
between Japan and Europe is the revolt against democracy. 
This development exists in its mildest forms in England and 
France, with the “ National Government” and “ Popular 
Front,” but always there is the revolt against democracy, with 
lip-service to the democratic principle. The democratic idea 
is newer in Japan, and the hostility to it is probably greater 
than in either Italy or Germany, though the method of dealing 
with it has been less dramatically revolutionary. After the 
murders of February 26th, 1936, military and civil leaders 
were quoted as declaring that there must be no more liberalism 
in Japan—which amounted to an endorsement of the murders. 
In due time, however, the Diet met, and went through the 
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motions of legislation. The parties still function as parties, 
and the Government can still ensure that the one for whose 
support it has bargained is returned with a majority at the 
polls. 

Much used to be heard of the Constitution granted by the 
Emperor Meiji; and, in spite of its obvious defects and the 
common knowledge that the Emperor had had no hand in its 
composition, there was a tendency to make it sacrosanct and 
unalterable. During the past few years, however, Kokutai 
has been much more heard of. General Araki for some time 
advertised Kodo, the Imperial Way, but with his own fall 
from office Kodo declined rapidly. What the one contained 
that the other lacked it would be hard to say, for both were 
supposed to include the whole principle and practice of 
patriotism ; but Kokutai was the older word and was less 
associated with a faction. What it is the English language is 
incapable of expressing. An English publication emanating 
from one of the patriotic societies undertook the task of 
explaining it, but it proved to be ineffable. Fortunately it was 
not embodied in any sacred text, so there was no opportunity 
for a dominant faction to lay claim to a monopoly in its inter- 
pretation, in the manner in which the Russian dictatorship 
claims to interpret Marx. 

In one word Kokutai could only be interpreted as patriot- 
ism, and any good Japonophil will be ready to agree that 
patriotism means much more to the Japanese than to other 
people. It hardly means unanimity, however, for the patriotic 
societies number themselves by thousands, and there are many 
of them whose practices and personnel lend confirmation to 
Dr. Johnson’s definition of patriotism as the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. Professing patriots include the noblest and the 
most rascally in the land. To be illiberal and reactionary in 
one’s actions and ideas and to boast loudly of one’s patriotism 
are all the qualifications needed. Naturally, those of the 
greatest nobility of character are often less inclined to boast ; 
but one finds some astonishing examples of high-minded men 
associating themselves with movements whose whole claim 
to respectability lies in their patriotic label, while their 
activities are deplorable. As with many popular ideals, 
Kokutai is insisted upon as a faith obligatory on all Japanese, 
while at the same time it shapes itself upon what leading men 
consider should be the characteristics of such a faith. In the 
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summer of 1935 a hundred and fifty professors of the universi- 
ties attended a five-day course of lectures on Kokutai delivered 
at the Department of Education. This might seem a work of 
supererogation in a country whose patriotism is so greatly 
extolled at home and abroad, but it is natural enough. With 
all religions it is when orthodoxy is most insisted upon that 
there is the greatest searching of heart as to what it is and the 
liveliest activity in defining it. 

Japanese patriotism might well be called Fascism in so far 
as it is an attempt to make the country strong by the binding 
of its citizens together ; but while the democratic spirit has 
never matured, there is a curious reluctance to set up dictators. 
From time to time men come to the fore, and seem to be 
incarnations of the popular patriotic spirit; but they dis- 
appear, and seldom “stage a come-back.” At one time 
General Araki seemed to be almost a dictator, and hardly a 
day went by without his photograph appearing in the news- 
papers; but he found it expedient to resign after the un- 
pleasant surprise of finding that he lacked support for his 
more impulsive schemes, and the years pass without any sug- 
gestion that he is a great man still. Araki was generally 
regarded as the idol of the “‘ young officers ” (who were often 
not so very young), and he regarded himself as an economist. 
He rashly promised that Manchuria would cease to be an 
expense after the first year of Japanese direction, and he 
talked at large about preventing the capitalists from getting 
the profits accruing from its independence ; but when it was 
found that the cost of the venture increased, and that when 
he made pronouncements on matters beyond the scope of 
the War Office they were simply ignored, an illness served as 
a sufficient reason for his resignation, and General Hayashi 
(later to become Premier) succeeded him. = 

So far as Japan approaches what we usually have in mind 
when we talk of Fascism, it is almost entirely a military move- 
ment, carried on by those generally spoken of as the “ young 
officers.” Their economic ideals are almost Socialistic. There 
is a fanatical attachment to the Throne, but otherwise there is 
quite a Marxian hatred of capitalism, and a strong desire to 
follow the Russian example of nationalising all industry. Asa 
rule officers who have climbed high come to the conclusion 
that, whatever may be the merits of the Socialistic organisa- 
tion of the national economy, it is hardly a task which the 
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army can undertake by itself, and they realise the solid 
advantages of being on good terms with the great financial 
houses. The Socialism of the younger officers is inspired very 
largely by the fact that many of them are themselves very 
poor and are drawn from an agrarian stratum only a little 
above that which supplies most of the rank and file. They 
practise a somewhat Spartan code, sympathise frankly with 
the hardships of the class from which their men spring, and 
grow wrathful at the spectacle of luxury and waste which 
they sometimes see in the great cities. Pamphlets are issued 
under the zgis of the army in which military ideals of the more 
radical sort are frequently set forth, and their circulation may 
reach half a million. In such pamphlets the hardships of the 
agriculturists are set forth and the necessity for relieving them 
is emphasised ; luxury is denounced and the accumulation of 
wealth decried. But it always appears that the needs of the 
army in order to provide a reasonable degree of security for 
the nation are even more imperative than the relief of the 
farmers. 

As an economist the soldier-politician breaks down at 
critical moments. The “ young officers,”” whose acquaintance 
with the machinery of finance and commerce is slender, 
naturally simplify things too much, and are apt to suppose 
that only the will is wanting. When they get older they 
realise that economic problems are a mystery beyond their 
comprehension, and that some understanding has to be arrived 
at with the strategists of finance. So successful was a man like 
General Baron Tanaka in negotiating such an understanding 
that, though he was the son of a poor samurai and never had 
more than an official salary, he lived in a mansion and died a 
millionaire. And when feeling was becoming strained between 
the War Office and the great Finance Minister, Mr. Takahashi, 
the War Office took refuge in a division of functions, and told 
him that it was the duty of the army to defend the country, 
and that of the Finance Minister to find the money for that 
purpose. After all, the Socialism of the young officers and the 
airy promises of such as Araki have very little constructive 
content, and hardly deserve the name of Fascism. 

Japan shares with the totalitarian States the disposition to 
solve national economic problems at somebody else’s expense. 
Perhaps this differs little from the classic expedient of seeking 
adventures abroad to divert attention from difficulties at 
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home. Germany’s passionate plea for colonies as an economic 
necessity for a modern State looks back to the time when she 
had an empire overseas, and is not altogether stultified by the 
fact that they did not pay her. Italy’s claim hardly bears 
criticism at all. It is hardly too much to say that Japan’s 
whole economic structure rests upon her freedom to exploit 
or plunder China. She exploits Formosa at a profit, Korea at 
a diminishing loss. With Manchuria she was to form an 
economic unit. It proved chimerical in a few months, and it 
was hoped that the Northern Provinces of China would com- 
plete the self-contained unit. It is beginning to be realised 
that extensive preference over the whole of China is necessary, 
and that even then Japan cannot afford to make herself 
responsible for China’s economic equilibrium. The totalitarian 
State cannot, apparently, be satisfied with a free entry to 
markets for buying and selling: it must have territories 
wherefrom to draw economic sustenance. It will develop 
them, enrich them, civilise them—but it must have them. In 
this sense there is nothing new in what we may call Japan’s 
Fascism, except its reinforcement by the new European 
examples. The spirit of Hideyoshi, who conceived the ambi- 
tion of conquering China, inspires Japan to-day ; and since 
the war with China over forty years ago, there has been one 
policy pursued steadily throughout all changes of purpose and 
statecraft—the establishment of the right to deal with China 
directly, without any other Power participating. Japan, like 
Britain, is an island Power, but isolation is never dreamed of. 
Always there is China. From the moment when China ceased 
to be the fountain of culture and civilisation she became the 
reservoir from which the losses of the new scientific economy 
must be recouped. And so we came, in 1934, to the conception 
embodied in the Amau Statement, of Japan as the protector 
of China, protection meaning a monopoly in exploitation and 
a veto on Chinese foreign policy. 

The part that the patriotic associations play in Japanese 
Fascism would be difficult to define. They are generally not 
specially military. The Roninkai, of which the notorious 
Mitsuru Toyama is head, specialise in mischief-making in 
China, and the Head Ronin has on occasion offered the 
services of his followers to the military authorities, not as 
soldiers but as spies. Some have lost their lives on espionage 
expeditions. Of the patriotic societies the most respectable 
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was probably the Kokuhonsha, presided over by Baron 
Hiranuma, once Procurator-General and now President of the 
Privy Council. In endeavouring to avoid another military 
premiership, it may be recalled, Prince Saionji proposed 
Hiranuma for Premier ; but Hiranuma, while always ready 
to lay down the law on points of patriotism, seems to have 
been conscious of a lack of administrative capacity. The 
Kokuhonsha was dissolved when he became President of the 
Privy Council. With much more driving power is the Seisanto, 
or “ Production Society,” a name which conveys a hint of its 
pretensions to understand economics. This society is derived 
from the Black Dragon Society, which again has close associa- 
tions with the Roninkai, Mitsuru Toyama being a sort of 
patron saint of all of them. There are, on each side of the 
conscription period, the Young Men’s Societies and the Ex- 
Soldiers’ Societies, both, of course, with a military outlook ; 
and patriotism penetrates so far down in society that gangs 
of racketeers give themselves patriotic labels, and even the 
pimps of the licensed brothels boast of their patriotism and of 
their services as pillars of society. 

There is comparatively little either of co-operation or 
rivalry between the military and the civil patriotic societies. 
Extremes meet, and it was extremists among the young 
officers and among the patriotic civilians who combined to 
commit the political murders of the spring of 1932. But the 
civilians came off a good deal worse in the subsequent trials 
than the army men, and political murder in February 1936 
was an army monopoly. It was a purely military gang (and 
officers at that) which hauled Dr. Nitobe out of sickbed and 
made him apologise to a hall full of military men for having 
said that in some circumstances militarists could be as 
dangerous as communists ; but ordinary cases of assault and 
battery are much more commonly committed by civilian 
patriots. In speaking of Japanese Fascism, however, there is 
generally a vaguely comprehensive idea which includes the 
doings of the patriotic societies, civil and military, and the 
encroachments of the army on the domain of the civil power. 
Similarly, when dictatorship is spoken of, the meaning is 
military rule rather than one-man rule. It was an attack on 
‘dictatorship ” that brought about the downfall of the 
Hirota Government. 

Though democracy had never attained its full stature in 
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Japan, the political parties did not willingly surrender their 
constitutional rights when the extremists murdered the 
Premier on May 15th, 1932. They made but little protest 
against the allegations that party corruption had prompted 
the murder, but looked forward to an early restoration of 
constitutional government. They were working towards this 
end when the murders of February 26th, 1936, once more set 
back the clock, and again the people who professed to deplore 
the murders saw to it that their object was attained. In a 
country where patriotic murders are much admired and 
inadequately punished, it took no little courage on the part 
of Mr. Hamada, a leading member of the Seiyukai (roughly 
corresponding to the Conservative party), to stand up in the 
Diet and speak for constitutionalism. He began by complain- 
ing of the ruthless suppression of free speech, and went on to 
say that of late years the military authorities had been claim- 
ing the initiative in all policy, being “imbued with the 
political ideology of dictatorship,” this resulting in a danger 
of the embankment dividing civil and military functions being 
washed away by a flood of militarist ideas. The Hirota 
Government, believing that it was a pioneer in Totalitarianism, 
was, in reality, the passive log propelled by militarist forces, 
and was allowing the functions of the Diet to be captured by 
Fascism. It disregarded the tax-paying capacities of the 
nation and had produced the most stupendous of budgets, to 
say nothing of a deadlock in international relations, which 
was the direct result of military diplomacy. 

General Count Terauchi, the Minister for War, was very 
wroth, and demanded a dissolution of the Diet. It was sus- 
pended for two days, and at the end of those two days the 
Government resigned, leaving the choice between a military 
Premier and the arch-Fascist Baron Hiranuma. In the Far 
East there seems to be considerable faith in military experi- 
ence as an apprenticeship in the art of government. The 
leadership in thought but reluctance in grasping power which 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen displayed is often seen both in China and 
Japan. It deterred Baron Hiranuma from accepting the 
responsibility of the premiership, and it was notable that in 
the trials of the murderers of the spring of 1932, the civilian 
fanatics disavowed all constructive intent ; their immediate 
intention was to get martial law proclaimed, and they pre- 
sumed that a patriotic form of government would be devised 
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by one or two elderly scholars associated with them. With 
such ideas prevailing, a military government is almost inevi- 
table in any serious crisis, especially when it is military folly 
that has brought the crisis about. 


Yet an open dictatorship is avoided. When Mr. Hamada ~ | 


talked of a dictatorship ideology, he evidently meant military 


rule ; but though General Araki for a time made the Ministry” 


of War look like the precursor of dictatorship, the army itself 
much prefers to have power rest in a triumvirate—the Minister, 
the Chief of the General Staff, and the Inspector-General of 
Military Education. These naturally have their differences, 
and it is supposed to be the forced resignation of an Inspector- 
General which led direct to the military revolt of February 
26th, 1936. But Mr. Hamada was right: there is a strong 
movement towards a military dictatorship. One of its indica- 
tions was the persecution of that great jurist Dr. Minobe. 
Asked his opinion as to whether the right possessed by the 
Chief of the General Staff to seek an Imperial audience and 
tender advice did not give the army an undue advantage, Dr. 
Minobe replied that the Imperial acceptance of the advice of 
the Chief of Staff only made that the will of the army, not the 
will of the nation. This was followed by a stormy denuncia- 
tion of a doctrine of Sovereign and State which Minobe had 
been preaching for thirty years, but which was now found to 
be disloyal, and the learned loyalist was forced into surrender 
of honours and retirement, while the doctrine was propagated 
that the army and the nation were one. 

These considerations may seem somewhat irrelevant to the 
question of Fascism in Japan. But they are features of the 
situation which must be taken into account in estimating 
the growth in Japan of those forces which have made so much 
progress in the West during the past few years, and which, 
though bearing some general likeness, extend unduly the 
original scope of the word Fascism, when it is used to describe 
them. Historians may, of course, use the word in this general 
sense, and the political developments in Japan therefore 
deserve consideration as symptomatic of a widespread 
tendency in the world to-day. They may even help us to 
discover just what that tendency implies from the point of 
view of political philosophy. 

A. Morcan Younc, 
Late Editor of the Japan Chronicle, Kobe. 


RELIGION IN GERMANY. 


WO recent events have again drawn the attention of 

the world to the Churches in Germany, the announce- 

ment by the German Government of general elections 
for an Evangelical Church Synod, and the publication of the 
Papal Encyclical. Wherever the relations of Church and 
State in the Third Reich are discussed, interest is focused 
on two questions, the nature of the opposition and the 
character of the compromise which has been effected. Under 
the former we ask: Has the opposition merely spoken 
pro domo, e.g. because its social and psychological sphere of 
influence has been diminished, or because an intransigent 
spirit still alive in its ranks is ready to fight for a cause 
extending beyond and possibly contrary to its own specific 
interests ? Does it raise its voice for the cause of an indepen- 
dent conscience and the right to preach freely the message of 
Christ ? And, if so, why did the Church not raise its voice 
before? On the other hand, how did the spirit of compromise 
arise which, for three years, has marked the process of the 
Kulturkampf in Germany? 

These questions cannot be answered in the same way for 
the Roman Catholic and for the Protestant Church. What 
is common to both is the struggle not against a State only, 
but against a competing religion, which distinguishes it 
sharply from a Kulturkampf in the historic sense of the term. 
It is not a struggle, therefore, in which an adjustment of the 
Churches to the new State is the primary issue. Neither in 
Germany itself nor abroad has it been made sufficiently clear 
that the conception of the State in National Socialism is 
entirely new. The Totalitarian State is not merely the axis 
of a political system, such as Conservatism, Liberalism and 
even Socialism provide; it is not a central power, estab- 
lished by common consent, the purpose of which is to guar- 
antee to a nation freedom and security. The striking fact is 
that, though its supporters represent only a minority of the 
nation, they have succeeded in transforming the State into a 
divine entity. They are not mere politicians but crusaders 
for a new faith. The “ blood ” of the people and the “ soil ” 
of the land are proclaimed principles of divine revelation, 
entitling the “faithful” to suppress any organisation or 
individual standing in their way. For this purpose the 
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divine entity is being equipped with all technical, political 
and military powers of a modern government, so that it may 
completely absorb all spheres of life into the totalitarian 
body. 

When Hitler came to power neither of the Churches could 
foresee that spiritual religion would be confronted by race 
fanaticism. For in 1933 the wolf appeared in sheep’s clothing. 
The Government declared that it stood for “ positive 
Christianity” and invited the Churches to co-operate in 
the preservation of a Christian state and nation. In these 
circumstances, it was inevitable that both Churches should 
willingly follow the call of the State. 


A. Tuer Protestant Cuurcu. 


The origin and essence of Protestantism—in spite of its 
name—makes it more inclined than the Roman Catholic 
Church to compromise with “the princes of this world,” 
precisely because they are of this world and cannot, therefore, 
in the last resort damage the community of Christ. When 
Luther placed the Protestant communities of Saxony and 
Hesse under the protectorate of the respective princes, he 
deliberately planned to give his young congregations a 
stronghold against the political powers of the Vatican and the 
Catholic Hapsburg monarchy. He never intended to estab- 
lish a ‘‘ State Church ” in the modern sense, and would have 
fought the Fihrer’s pretensions to totality just as he fought 
those of the Pope in his days. At that time Rome, rather than 
the small capitals of German princes, was the seat of a 
totalitarian power. 

The crucial point in Luther’s methods of compromising 
must be kept in mind. His religious conscience was clair- 
voyant and a wellnigh infallible guide to the material 
chances and spiritual limits which should not be transgressed 
in a situation calling for compromise with political forces. 
The tragedy of the Lutheran Church, as far as Germany is 
concerned, lies in its gradual loss of that instinct. German 
Lutheranism throughout the centuries and particularly in 
pre- and post-War time, lacked the sense of Kairos (Paul 
Tillich), of the Divine character of the “ given moment.” 
Protestants forgot that their faith was essentially dependent 
on an understanding of this Kairos; for theirs was not a 
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Church such as the Roman, based on the timeless and 
unchangeable dignity of natural law and infallible doctrine. 
It was—and still is—a spiritual attitude which has to be 
born anew in every historical situation. Dependent on 
temporary political and social conditions, and guided by its 
religious conscience only, Protestantism always stands in 
danger of becoming a System or an Institution. It has to 
manifest itself in earthly forms, yet any such manifestation 
tends to petrifaction. By the grace of God the mystery of 
Kairos continually offers its twofold path, with its respective 
danger zones: the decline into material conditions, and the 
emergence into amorphous spiritual regions. Protestantism, 
in its essence, is the “ protest” against either of these 
possibilities in isolation. A true Protestant has constantly to 
balance acceptance and repudiation against each other and 
to discover the possible compromise. 

How unspiritually have the followers of Luther adminis- 
tered his heritage! They established the relationship of 
“throne and altar” as absolute, and proclaimed existing 
political and social conditions as the “‘ divine order of things ” 
(Gottliche Schopfungs-Ordnung). Hence the attitude of aloof- 
ness, if not of hostility, of the Protestant Church towards 
the Weimar Republic, where the traditional alliance of the 
Church with the conservative strata of society was shaken. 
Hence, on the other hand, its ready adherence to the Govern- 
ment of 1933, which, in the beginning, attracted many 
traditionalists by promising them to re-establish a pre-war 
conservative order of things. With the exception of the more 
democratic Calvinist congregations of the Rhineland and 
Westphalia, where a broader political and social outlook 
continued to be upheld, the Protestant Landeskirchen of 
various persuasions welcomed Hitler as the heaven-sent 
leader. The Kairos of the year 1933 was experienced by the 
Church as a whole without that subtle and yet indispensable 
discrimination being made between acceptance and repudia- 
tion. The tragic consequences only emerged in the years that 
followed. ; i 

Even after doubt had arisen of the essentially Christian 
character of the present State, an important section of the 
Protestant Church, the so-called “ Moderate Lutherans, 
continued to pursue a line of more or less undiscriminating 
compromise. Yet behind this attitude was no lack of 
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personal courage, nor was there a striving for influence “* for 
power’s sake.” Partly it was a nebulous loyalty to Hitler ; 
but mainly a growing recognition of the power of the new 
State, only in friendly relations with which could the neces- 
sary freedom for the preaching of the Gospel be secured. 
But opposition developed along with compromise. From 
1934 onward the “‘ Confessional Church” took an ever more 
definite stand: “ We must obey God more than Man.” The 
“German Christians,” on the other hand, by their attempt 
to fuse the racial with the Christian religion, became more and 
more the victims of the anti-Christian propaganda. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that not before the 
latter part of 1936 did the State “ officially” drop the 
Christian mask which it had assumed largely for foreign 
consumption. Anti-Christian propaganda, although inherent 
in racial religion, was camouflaged during the first years and 
could be easily denied and counteracted by semi-Christian 
gestures such as the temporary prohibition of anti-Christian 
periodicals, e.g. the Durchbruch of the Germanic Faith 
Movement or the Ludendorff publications. 

In spite of growing radicalism the threads of compromise 
continued to be spun. Three times the Government tried to 
entice the Protestant Church into the network of the totali- 
tarian state: first in the summer of 1933, when a National 
Synod of the United Evangelical Church was elected under 
the auspices of the Government; next in 1935, when the 
Minister for Church Affairs, Kerrl, set up moderate Church 
Committees in order to revitalise the phantom of a United 
Church that had collapsed through the persistent opposition 
of the Confessional Church. The third attempt was made 
after the breakdown of the Church Committees in February 
1937: general and free church elections for a new National 
Synod were announced by the Government. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Zoellner, one of the Lutheran 
theologians most inclined to compromise, and after eighteen 
months of patient and humiliating negotiations, the Reichs 
Church Committee declared that the preaching of the pure 
Gospel could no longer be secured by the work of the Com- 
mittees. This sober statement of the least militant body in 
the Protestant Church marks the end, for the time being, of 
its endeavours for a compromise. It represents the climax 
of opposition and reveals, once again, the twofold nature of 
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true Protestantism. The original Lutheran attitude has been 
regained: a conscientious balancing between the “ Yes ” 
and the “No,” and, after this discrimination, a courageous 
resolution to “ protest.”? Now, in the spring of 1937, it has 
become clear to German Protestants that the Will of God can 
be realised only by an absolutely firm stand against the forces 
of godlessness which are indulged, supported and even pro- 
claimed by the Government. No doubt is left: the Minister 
Kerrl has openly declared that the belief in Jesus as “ The 
Son of God” is “ridiculous and negligible” (lacherlich 
und nebensdachlich). Moreover, Hitler has reconciled him- 
self with General Ludendorff; contrary to the previous 
attitude of cautious aloofness on the part of the Govern- 
ment, it now lifts the ban from the fanatical publications 
of the Ludendorffs, who consider Christianity one of the 
sinister “‘ supernatural forces ” which ‘‘ undermine the new 
Germany.” 

In the face of these facts the recent announcement of 
Church elections loses considerably in significance. The 
Government’s manceuvring is recognised as such. The ground 
is cleared and the various groups have made up their minds. 
The German Christians, according to their statement, feel 
themselves more closely related to the Germanic movements 
than to “the obsolete confessions which begin already to 
disappear from the horizon.” The separate sections of the 
Confessional Church have drawn together, and have set up 
a Working Committee which has drafted the sine qua non 
conditions for the participation of the Confessional Church 
in the general elections, among them the elimination of the 
“German Christians” from the body of the Evangelical 
Church. 

The essential point is not whether and when this ultimatum 
will be considered by the State, but whether—with or without 
elections—the United Front stands and is ready to suffer the 
consequences of its intransigence. The latest arrests of the 
pastors at the “ Evangelical Week” in Darmstadt would 
seem to confirm this impression. A “ Cryptical Church,” as 
it were, separated from the visible life of its own people, 
creeps up on the horizon. German Protestantism, then, 
must perforce counterbalance what it lacks as a force in 
moulding history by an ever-renewed outflow of spiritual 


energies. 
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B. Tue Roman Catuotic CHURCH. 


Very different is the struggle of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Under the Protestant Hohenzollern dynasty there 
had never been a close relationship between the State and 
the Catholic Church. The tight hierarchical system with its 
head residing in a foreign country gave the Catholic Church 
a status far more independent than that of its sister Church. 
Moreover the theological doctrines and the spiritual and 
historic outlook emanating therefrom had welded into an 
almost united body the members of the Catholic Church. 
There was—and is—in Roman theology no room for a 
“new” revelation of God in profane history. The Church 
stands as the guardian of the one Apocalypse in Christ and 
the one order of Salvation. Consequently there cannot exist 
other than hostile relations between the Catholic and the 
National Socialist philosophy which considers history a medium 
of divine revelation and Hitler the saviour of the Aryan race. 

Already in the years before 1933 the Catholic Church had 
often sharply criticised the excesses of the rising Hitler 
movement. It was therefore a clever tactical move of the 
National Socialist Government, as soon as it came to power, 
to conclude a Concordat with the Holy See. The Treaty of 
July 1933, taken together with the Fihrer’s general assertions 
of religious tolerance, seemed at first to bridge the gulf 
between the two systems. Although the responsible leaders 
on both sides knew from the beginning that their creeds were 
incompatible, the lower clergy and Catholic laymen at first 
maintained a certain optimism as to the machinery of the 
Concordat. It soon proved to be a delusive truce. 

In spite of minor and even major breaches of the Treaty 
on the part of the Government, the Church manceuyred fairly 
well through the first year of the régime. Europe’s oldest 
diplomatic corps made the best possible use of the art of 
compromise. In Catholic quarters, however, compromise is a 
strategy rather than a spiritual attitude, such as has been 
manifested in the theology of Kairos. Compromise in Catholic 
hands is used in full consciousness of the other party’s enmity. 
Consequently it aims not at an inner adaptation but at 
finding a modus vivendi between two enemies on the same 
territory. History seems to suggest to the Roman Church 
that, with a certain amount of adaptability, it can maintain 
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its position in any country and under any form of government. 
“ Although in the past the leaders of our Church have been 
stoned, hanged and beheaded, the Church has always lived 
on. Many figures of the moment have tried to wrap her in 
her winding sheet and put her in the grave. But in spite of 
their wiles and snares and their temporary power, it has 
always been the Church which has finally wrapped the others 
in their winding sheets.” (From a sermon of a German 
prelate in March 1937.) Historical analogies, however, are 
always dangerous and not applicable in view of novel pheno- 
mena such as totalitarian states. 

No assurance of loyalty to the new state, which the Catholic 
Church willingly offered, could stop the currents of persecu- 
tion directed against her. Nothing was left untried. Catholic 
organisations were dissolved and their property was con- 
fiscated, priests were imprisoned and publications suppressed, 
currency smuggling and immorality trials werestaged. The last 
and most catastrophic blow is the extinction by the “ volun- 
tary ” vote of the parents of the Confessional schools. This, 
together with the anti-Christian education in the “ Hitler 
Youth,” actually constitutes the de-Christianisation of the 
next generation. Against this anti-Christian flood the Church 
threw up one more dyke: its readiness to join the anti- 
Bolshevist campaign if the Government, in return, would put 
an end to the neo-pagan propaganda. This last attempt at a 
compromise proved as ineffectual as the former. Only a short 
respite was gained. Oddly enough, this was largely due to the 
situation in Spain, where the Roman Catholic Church was 
persecuted by the Spanish “ Reds.” The German Govern- 
ment, being engaged in an anti-Red campaign, had to pre- 
tend at least not to pursue the same ends as its Red adversary. 

Radical tendencies from within, however, soon became 
stronger than any check from without. In view of the hope- 
lessness of further diplomatic steps, the spirit of opposition, 
long since alive among the lower clergy, gained the upper 
hand among the higher Episcopate also. Even prior to that 
some of the German bishops, in their pastoral letters, had 
made most courageous utterances. Almost simultaneously 
with the climax in the Protestant opposition the head of a 
South German bishopric declared: “ The fight against our 
religion only redoubles our activity... . The controversy 
assumes proportions of a great national catastrophe. 
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The signal for “ fight on the whole line” is now given. 
The Pope has spoken at last. The Papal Encyclical is an 
uncompromising call to battle. No Government nor diplomat, 
with the exception of Russians, has hitherto dared to address 
the German Government in such incisive terms: “... The 
language of stern reality has torn away the last shreds of 
camouflage which hid and still hides the attacks against the 
Church. . . .” A few passages in the Encyclical offer a small 
loophole for negotiations; a return to the basis of the 
Concordat is mentioned. But the Roman Church, unlike all 
its previous pronouncements, now unconditionally claims its 
rights and stresses its readiness “‘ to oppose a mental attitude 
which attempts to throttle written law by open or veiled 
violence.” . 

The date for the publication of the Encyclical was well 
chosen. The Protestant Church had just broken away from 
its conciliatory methods and stood ready to fight. In other 
than ecclesiastical quarters, too, the leaven of opposition is 
breaking the crust of tactical prudence. German Universities, 
though far from open revolt, harbour political and scholarly 
criticism. Economic stress is bound to undermine what is 
left of loyalty to the present régime. In the international 
background threatens British rearmament. Thus a declara- 
tion of war by the Holy See is a serious signal to the German 
Government. Will the Catholic Front in Germany stand? 
Will the courageous spirit of the Encyclical be maintained ? 
The shadow of the Pope’s benediction of the conquest of 
Abyssinia dims the light in his powerful words addressed to 
the rulers of the Third Reich. 

F. Moutper. 


MUST BRITAIN STARVE IN WAR? 


HERE is one form of national defence to which even 

the most convinced pacifist is not likely to object : the 

accumulation in this country of adequate reserves of 
food in the event of war. The ordinary forms of rearmament, 
be they an increase in our military, naval, or air force, can 
possibly be construed as a challenge to other nations ; but the 
laying in of an adequate store of food is the surest form of 
defence, yet contains in it no suspicion of defiance. As Mr. 
Jonathan Griffin, the author of Alternative to Rearmament, 
has pointed out in the March number of Headway, it would 
further discourage attack inasmuch as it would reduce our 
“present extreme vulnerability to a point when it will 
promise no chance of a quick victory to a sudden aggressor,” 
especially if it is coupled with the building of really up-to-date 
anti-aircraft guns—a matter that the Government has until 
recently entirely neglected. Again, the matter is not a political 
or party question but a national one; it affects in fact the 
welfare of every one of the 46 million inhabitants of this 
island, men, women and children. We are all vitally inter- 
ested in knowing that, if this country is unhappily involved 
in another war, the daily bread of everyone is reasonably 
secure, whatever else may befall. Moreover, it is a matter 
which concerns the population of our crowded cities even 
more than those who live in the country. However strictly 
rationing may be carried out, the country people will suffer 
less, thanks to their gardens and allotments. 

Although food is our first and last line of defence, the 
Government have been amazingly slow in taking up the ques- 
tion, especially if one compares their conduct in the matter 
with what they have already done in relation to the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. They have indeed appointed a sub- 
committee of the Co-ordinating Defence Committee to 
consider : (1) the storage of all kinds of food for use in emer- 
gency; (2) an increase in the production of food at home; (3) 
the protection of food supplies from overseas. They subse- 
quently announced the appointment of a committee of the 
Board of Trade to work in conjunction with the above- 
mentioned committee for the formation of plans for the 
supply, control and distribution of feeding stuffs. But, as 
Mr. Elliot drily informed a correspondent, the scheme was 
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simply an elaboration of the planning which had been going 
on all last summer. Since the beginning of the year the 
Minister for the Co-ordination of National Defences, Sir 
Thomas Inskip, enlarged on “ the need to increase agricul- 
tural production so that the claims upon the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine might be reduced in the event of war.” 
He went on to say: ‘‘ The Government had such an obvious 
motive to encourage the agricultural industry to grow more 
that it would be surprising if the Minister of Agriculture and 
his colleagues were not very active in considering measures 
to that end.” One would have thought the motive was so 
obvious that it would have occurred to the powers that be 
that something should be done at least fourteen months ago. 
Yet up to the date of writing this article, no attempt has been 
made to implement the carrying out of a single one of these 
schemes, or to encourage an increase in the home production 
of food. How urgent is the need for immediate action should 
be clear for the following reasons : 

1. The next war, if it comes, will come like a thief in the 
night. Europe is full of dynamite, an explosion may occur 
anywhere at any time, and we may possibly be dragged 
in. “‘ The running sore” of Spain, which caused the down- 
fall of Imperial France, may well cause the downfall of 
Europe. 

2. The last war showed only too clearly the dangers of an 
inadequate food supply. We had at the outset five months’ 
stocks of wheat, yet at one time we were down to fourteen 
days’ supply, owing to the depredations of the U-boats. 

3. Our position to-day is much more precarious. We have 
four million mouths more to feed and two million acres less 
under corn, while much of the land (some say 16,000,000 
acres) which was impoverished owing to imperfect cultivation 
in 1918, has, owing to the agricultural depression, never 
recovered its fertility. Moreover, since 1921 120,000 labourers 
have left the land, and the exodus still continues. 

4. As Lord Strabolgi has pointed out, we have now to 
import oil as well as corn, not only for the Navy but for a 
large portion of our Mercantile Marine, and practically all 
this has to come from over the seas. Much of it, indeed, would 
have to run the gauntlet through the Mediterranean, which, 
owing to our difficulties with Italy, might become something 
like a mare clausum. For the same reason, our supplies of 
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wheat, meat and butter from Australia and New Zealand 
might have to take the longer route by the Cape. 

5. We have fewer merchant ships with a smaller tonnage 
than in 1914 (14 million odd tons against 16 million), with 
little more than one-third of the cruisers available for convoy 
in comparison with 1914. 

6. The U-boats with their far greater range will be more 
dangerous, while with the aircraft bombers, which to-day have 
a radius of 750 miles, our unarmed and unarmoured merchant 
ships are liable to be attacked not only in the neighbourhood 
of our ports or in the ports themselves, but on the high seas. 

7. Finally, as Mr. Griffin and others have pointed out, our 
vulnerability to-day is far greater than in 1914, London being 
especially vulnerable. Much of our oil is stored in tanks on 
the banks of the Thames, while many of our flour mills are 
situated in ports on the East Coast, which renders them 
particularly exposed to attack by air raiders. 

What are we to do? Sir Arthur Salter has urged in The 
Times a careful investigation of the desirability of keeping a 
year’s food supply in the country. Two of the greatest authori- 
ties in the country, Sir Charles Fielding and Sir Herbert 
Matthews, who were both in the Ministry of Food during the 
War, have written or spoken about it. Sir Herbert has studied 
the question for over thirty years. Suppose we err on the 
moderate side and take ten months’ supply as the bare 
minimum. An official census last year of the holdings of 
millers and bakers estimated their present holdings at three 
months’ supply. One Sunday paper has recently stated it 
amounted to only eighteen days. With their mills, silos and 
flour-bins full they could probably hold four to five months’. 
This they could easily be induced to do, by giving them a 
small bonus over and above their average for the last three 

ears. 
‘ Extra storage accommodation could be provided by the 
Government building granaries and silos to hold four months’ 
supply. The cost of the silos would in expert opinion be about 
£10,000,000, much less than the cost of two modern battle- 
ships. Of course they should be built in the west, in order to 
render them less exposed to air attacks. Some saving might 
be expected if the small disused country mills, which were 
closed under a system of rationalisation, were utilised, and 
probably some of the derelict cotton mills in Lancashire could 
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be adapted for the purpose. The wheat would have, of course, 
to be purchased abroad, preferably from the Dominions. It 
is heartrending to think that had this been done only eight 
months ago the Government would have saved at least 50 per 
cent. of the cost and started with a handsome balance in hand. 
But with Germany and Italy in the market and the world 
shortage of wheat we shall have to pay through the nose. But 
if it is a question of national starvation, bread is more im- 
portant even than guns and ships. It is useless to be armed to 
the teeth if your molars have nothing to chew. 

The remainder of the wheat required could be found by 
raising the wheat quota from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 quarters. 
Had this been done last autumn, eight months after the 
scheme was mooted, it would have cost, owing to the present 
rise in wheat, far less than the wheat quota has cost in 
previous years. As it is, owing to the fearfully wet season (the 
worst for over 120 years) it has been possible to sow com- 
paratively little spring wheat this year, and we are faced with 
the disquieting prospect of a comparatively moderate harvest, 
even if the weather becomes satisfactory. Even if the world 
price of wheat had not risen, the quota would have cost 
only a tithe of the {1,500,000,000 it is proposed to spend 
on armaments. Moreover, one cannot exaggerate the moral 
effect of the adoption of such a plan on the nerves of the 
nation. Only those who were behind the scenes in 1914-18 
know the haunting terror felt at the lurking danger of starva- 
tion. On the next occasion it will be impossible to keep the 
truth from the man in the street. With our silos full, and the 
land producing larger crops, we should all, politicians and 
others, sleep soundly in our beds. Lord Hailsham has stated 
that if we lost the command of the sea for two or three weeks 
we should lose the war. But there is even more at stake than 
our existence as an independent nation. The whole of our 
46 millions would be faced with starvation, especially if we 
had exhausted the miserably inadequate supply we are sup- 
posed to hold to-day. Would our victorious enemies feed our 
half-starved inhabitants, when they themselves were probably 
on short commons? The prospect is literally terrifying. 

I have said nothing about the need to increase our supplies 
of home-produced meat ; but with the Pig Marketing Board 
in ruins and the meagre subsidy for bullocks of 5s. a hundred- 
weight, totally insufficient in view of the rise in feeding stuffs, 
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there seems little incentive for farmers to launch out on any 
large scheme for increasing their stock of pigs or bullocks. 
The outlook is indeed ominous. Moreover, few people seem to 
realise that apart from the 46,000,000 human beings for whom 
food has to be found, there are 27,000,000 horses, cows, 
bullocks, sheep and pigs to be fed, and 67,000,000 head of 
poultry ; and a large portion of their food and fodder has also 
to be imported. It would not be an unfair comparison to say 
that the food supply of the country resembles an inverted 
pyramid of which the home production represents the point 
on which it is balanced. 

In view of the prolonged and inexplicable procrastination 
of the Government, it might be worth while suggesting to the 
housewives of this country to take up the idea of laying in an 
extra store of non-perishable foods, such as flour and tinned 
productions of all kinds, milk, meat, vegetables, jams, etc. 
The idea of doing one’s bit, so popular in the last war, might 
well have a wide appeal. If they would gradually accumulate 
such supplies for a week, or a fortnight, or even longer, they 
would at least ensure that their own families and children did 
not suffer so severely from the drastic rationing which would 
have at once to be imposed if a war unhappily broke out. I 
particularly wish to stress the children ; for as every doctor 
and teacher knows, they were the ones who suffered most in 
the last war from the effects of insufficient nutrition. Hoard- 
ing in time of war is a crime. In time of peace under such 
present conditions it is a civic virtue. 

CLouDESLEY BRERETON. 


THE VATICAN AND THE WORLD WAR. 


URING the World War the religious question played 
iD asmall part. Both sides had Protestants, Catholics, 

Orthodox, Moslems. During four years the clergy of 
the various faiths invoked the same God Almighty for the 
most opposite aims. One fact, however, shocked Catholic 
Western Europe in July and August 1914. That war was let 
loose just by the most Catholic of Emperors and Kings, the 
decrepit Francis Joseph; when he declared war on Serbia 
millions of pious souls in Italy, France, England, Ireland, 
Belgium, hoped that the Pope might try and prevent the 
disaster. The hope created the legend. It was said, at first, 
that Pius X had enjoined the Nuncio in Vienna to admonish 
the Emperor as soon as the violent ultimatum to Serbia was 
known. When the war broke out, it was said that the Austrian 
courtiers had prevented the Papal Nuncio from speaking to 
His Majesty. Last act of the legend: when Pius X died 
suddenly on August 2oth, during the first month of the war, 
it was said that he had died of a broken heart as he had been 
unable to avert the disaster. In reality, all had happened quite 
differently. 

As soon as the danger of war became imminent the Austro- 
Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires to the Vatican, Count Palffy, 
came and lectured repeatedly the Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Merry del Val, about the vital necessities and—so he said— 
duties of the Monarchy. The documents published after 
the war by the Austrian republican government have given 
the proof that the Vatican eyed with favour, at least at the 
beginning, an undertaking which would have meant the 
humiliation of Orthodox Russia, which the Roman Church 
considered not without reason as one of the main obstacles 
to the Union of the Oriental Churches to the Roman See. 
Enough to quote the following passage from a dispatch Count 
Palffy sent on July 29th to Count Berchtold : 


During the visit I paid two days ago to the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, the latter naturally led the conversation to the great 
problems that are to-day engrossing Europe. It was impossible 
to feel in his remarks any particular spirit of conciliation or in- 
dulgence. He characterised our note to Serbia as very sharp, but 
he approved of it unreservedly, and he expressed the hope—in- 
directly—that the Monarchy would see the matter through to the 
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end. Undoubtedly, thought the Cardinal, it is a pity that Serbia 
could not have been humbled sooner—as it might have been done 
without bringing into play such tremendous possibilities. This 
declaration also corresponds to the Pope’s manner of thought, for 
during these last years His Holiness has several times deplored that 
Austria-Hungary should have neglected to punish her dangerous 
Danubian neighbour. One might wonder why the Catholic Church 
shows such a warlike spirit at a time when she is directed by a 
Chief who is a real saint. The answer is very simple: the Pope 
and the Curia see, in Serbia, the gnawing evil that has, little by 
little, eaten into the very marrow of the Monarchy and that 
would end by disintegrating it. Now Austria-Hungary remains 
the greatest stronghold left to the Church in our century. The 
fall of this bulwark would mean, for the Church, the loss of its 
firmest support. In the struggle against Orthodoxy she would 
see the fall of her most powerful champion. Thus, just as it is for 
Austria an immediate necessity to eliminate the disintegrating 
evil, so it is for the Catholic Church an indirect necessity to do, or 
approve, anything toward that aim. In this sense one can easily 
establish a link between apostolic feelings and spirit of war. 


When this document became known, and I commented on 
it in my Makers of Modern Europe, the Vatican remained 
silent. It is only last year that Cardinal Canali, who, as a 
young Monsignore, belonged to the staff of Pius X’s Segreteria 
di Stato, gave to the Fascist Press in Italy three “ personal 
papers ” of Cardinal Merry del Val, papers proving—according 
to the comments of the Fascist Press—that the Vatican had 
been wrongly accused of favouring the Austrian coup against 
Serbia. I translate literally the three documents, not from 
Fascist organs but from the Osservatore Romano, the paper of 
the Vatican (May 22nd-23rd, 1936). 

The first and most important is a memorandum which—I 
quote from the Osservatore Romano-—“ Cardinal Merry del 
Val wrote for himself immediately after the conversation with 


Count Palffy” : 


Conversation with Count Palffy (Hungarian), Councillor to the 
Austrian Embassy—July 27th, 1914. 

Came to me to know my impressions about the ultimatum to 
Serbia. I said that it seemed to me very hard. “ Does Your 
Eminence think that Serbia will accept it?” the Count asked. I 
answered: “I doubt it very strongly, especially about certain 
points.” “ All or nothing,” exclaimed the Count. “ But, then, 
it is war,” I said. “ Yes,” replied the Count, “ and I do hope that 
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Serbia will not accept.” “ But then,” said I, “ there is a danger of 
a general conflagration.” And the Count : “ Better the catastrophe 
than to go on with the present situation.” I answered only that 
this seemed to me very serious. It is true that after the horrible 
crime of Sarajevo I said to Count Palffy that Austria was bound 
not to compromise, and that she was entitled to the most solemn 
reparations and to safeguard her life, but I never expressed the 
hope or the opinion that Austria should go to war. Nothing else 
was said by me. This, for the truth. R.Card. Merry del Val. 


The second document, as it was published by the Osserva- 
tore Romano, says: 


Declaration. October 22nd, 1923. The recollection of the atrocious 
days from June zgth to August Ist, 1914, is still so living with me, 
that I remember exactly all. I said in my conversations with Baron 
Ritter and with other diplomats, and the care with which I 
measured my words. It is quite true that after the horrible crime 
of Sarajevo I declared at different times that Austria was entitled 
to the most solemn reparations and to the defence of her life. But 
I never used the expressions attributed to me by Baron Ritter in 
his telegram. And I never expressed the hope of Austria resorting 
to war. This constitutes an interpretation which I cannot admit 


in the least. R.Card. Merry del Val. 


The Baron Ritter the Cardinal complains of in this note was 
in 1914 Bavarian Chargé d’Affaires to the Vatican. We shall 
see later his telegram to Munich. But let us first translate the 
third and “ consimile nota in data 18 gennaio 1926” about 
which the Osservatore Romano does not say by whom it has 


been written (probably by Canali, who was in 1914 a secretary 
to Merry del Val) : 


The Cardinal flatly (rectsamente) denies what is said in Count 
Palffy’s letter concerning an instigation to war. Such ideas belong 
to the author of the letter, not to His Eminence. The Cardinal 
retains a very exact memory of this conversation, as well as notes, 
and he is still able to repeat verbatim the said conversation. 


After having given these documents the Osservatore Romano 
adds its explanation, which is simply this: Austrian diplo- 
macy wanted to have the Emperor rallied to the war idea ; 
what would have helped more than to make him believe that 
even the Pope was in favour of a war on Serbia? 

Unluckily for the organ of the Vatican there is the telegram 
of the Bavarian Chargé d’Affaires, Baron de Ritter, which was 
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sent to Munich on July 26th, 1914, a day before the conversa- 
tion between Cardinal Merry del Val and Count Palffy. The 
following translation of this document shows that another 
diplomat, who was not writing to influence the old Catholic 
Emperor, related aimost the same expressions communicated 
to Vienna by Count Palffy; with the addition of a phrase 
showing that even a general war had been foreseen : 

The Pope approves that Austria proceeds severely against 
Serbia. He has but small consideration for the French and Russian 
armies in case of war against Germany. The Cardinal Secretary of 
State hopes that this time Austria will not give in. He does not 
see when Austria will wage war if even this time she is going to 
hesitate to crush with her armies an agitation which has led to 
the murder of the Thronfolger and which, after all, menaces the 
very existence of the Monarchy. All this proves also the great 
terror which the Holy See feels about Panslavism. 


The history of this document is rather interesting. It was 
first given to a Swiss newspaperman by the secretary of Kurt 
Eisner, the murdered communist dictator of Bavaria. The 
newspaperman sold it to the Paris Journal, which published 
it on April 29th, 1919. It was at the time when 4 propos of 
everything it was “the fault of Germany.” But on the 
publication of his telegram Ritter observed, not without 
reason, that it was foolish to consider it as a new proof of the 
German responsibilities ; had not the Vatican admitted that 
it was Austria’s interest to declare war on Serbia? A few days 
later the Bavarian diplomat changed his tactics—and declared 
that the text given by the Journal did not correspond to the 
original. In saying so, he was right to a certain extent, since 
the Journal—with the lack of respect for its readers which 
characterises so many Paris newspapers—had suppressed the 
phrase about the lack of consideration Pius X had for the 
French and Russian armies. But on May 11th, I919, a 
perquisition at the house of Kurt Eisner’s secretary discovered 
the original of the telegram which is just as the Bayerische 
Dokumente zum Kriegs-Ausbruch gave it a few months later. 

When the official publication took place, the Catholic 
newspaper Germania admitted that it was authentic, but 
declared that Baron Ritter had certainly misunderstood 
Cardinal Merry del Val’s words. The same happened with the 
Palffy dispatch which became known later on. The writers 
who rose for the defence of the Vatican began by claiming the 
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lack of authenticity of the document. And they ended—we 
have seen it with the Osservatore Romano—by suggesting that 
Palffy had altered the expressions he had heard. This might 
have been the case for the Austrian diplomat. It is more 
difficult to believe when one knows the two documents and 
their history. 

The elementary duty of Cardinal Merry del Val, when he 
felt how excited Count Palffy was, was to repeat to the 
Papal Nuncio to Vienna the point of view of the Vatican. This 
is the simplest and most usual precaution in the diplomatic 
world. One must also add that the perusal of the first memo 
written by the Cardinal shows that it is not in the least one of 
those short notes which a Foreign Minister writes, as a rule, 
after having received an important visit from an Ambassador. 
Each line of this document proves that it was written much 
later. The Cardinal himself gives the proof of it, with his 
last four words: “ This for the truth (Ianto per la vertita)”. 
These words prove also that the Cardinal was a very honest 
man and that he did not even think of giving a different 
colour to the paper he wrote. From a higher historical point 
of view the interpretation of the Vatican newspaper offers us 
a much more important proof: that even at the Vatican they 
have ended by admitting that Austria-Hungary was so 
decided to make war on Serbia that her representatives did 
not hesitate—in spite of their official Catholicism—to “ falsify” 
the thought of the Pontiff on the essential issue of peace or 
war. 


SFORZA. 


hiv CALEY OFS THE “LITTLE 
ENTENTE. 


OR years past the group of states known as the Little 
Entente has been a corner-stone of European peace. 

One of the factors that have contributed most to ner- 
vousness of late has been the widespread impression that 
this little bloc is falling to pieces. In order to arrive at an 
accurate estimate of the chances of preserving peace, it is 
therefore of interest and importance to ascertain the truth 
regarding this threatened dislocation of the Little Entente. 
_ So far as Czechoslovakia is concerned, there is no problem 
at all. Prague is vitally interested in the maintenance of 
things as they are and will do nothing to imperil the status 
quo. Yugoslavia is in a different position. For several years 
past German influence has been actively at work in Belgrade. 
To a large extent it has permeated financial and industrial 
circles. It has revived a certain professional pro-German 
instinct that has never been entirely absent from the Serbian 
corps of officers. It has been aided by the numerous Russian 
monarchist exiles who live in Yugoslavia and hold high 
positions at court and in the army. How successful German 
intrigues have been is shown by the fact that they have 
managed to do that which everyone deemed impossible, 
namely, effect a rapprochement between Yugoslavia and 
Italy. M. Stoyadinovitch, the Yugoslav Prime Minister, has 
allowed himself and his government to fall, consciously or 
unconsciously, under the ban of German blandishments. He 
commenced a series of flirtations outside the charmed circle 
of the Little Entente—that is to say, with Bulgaria, with 
Turkey, and even to some extent with Hungary. To crown 
all, he concluded with Italy—that is, with one of the Great 
Powers belonging to the opposite camp—another of those 
bilateral pacts which Herr Hitler never tires of telling the 
world are preferable to collective security. And when at 
the meeting of the Little Entente chiefs in Belgrade he was 
pressed to give a more definite form to the vague agreement 
between France and Yugoslavia, he adjourned the decision 
sine die. But M. Stoyadinovitch’s administration is no more 
eternal than any other. From the points of view of peace, 
of collective security, of the League of Nations and of general 
adherence to the economic bloc, the heart of Yugoslavia is 
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sound. When in April M. Benes paid a state visit to Belgrade, 
the rapturous popular enthusiasm with which he was received 
was a very clear demonstration of the nation’s distaste for 
M. Stoyadinovitch’s recent departures from the traditional 
Yugoslav foreign policy. 

In such circumstances the attitude of the third partner, 
in other words of Roumania, acquires capital importance. If 
Roumania breaks away from Little Entente traditions, a new 
situation will have arisen and the danger of an “ Italo-German 
Protectorate over South-Eastern Europe” will be a very 
present one. The quoted phrase is not that of the present 
writer ; it was coined by the Velten Briefe, that exceedingly 
important press correspondence of German commercial and 
financial circles, in its issue of March 11th. If, on the other 
hand, Roumania remains true to Little Entente ideals, 
Yugoslavia in all probability will take the line that she too 
must respect the integrity of the Entente, even if in having 
to do so she must sorrowfully dispense with M. Stoyadino- 
vitch’s services. Roumania’s situation is complicated by her 
confused internal crisis. It may be useful to recall the develop- 
ment of that crisis. Though latent for a long time, it may be 
said to have become apparent in December 1933, when 
M. Duca, the then Prime Minister, was assassinated by 
alleged Fascist extremists who were reputed to be favourable 
to a pro-German policy. M. Titulesco, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, compelled a very reluctant King to dissolve 
the Iron Guards who were alleged to have carried out the 
murder. 

King Carol was not content to reign: he wanted—and he 
still wants—to govern. In the complacently weak Premier, 
M. Tataresco, he found a suitable instrument for the realisa- 
tion of that purpose. More and more governmental authority 
abdicated before the constant onslaughts of the Roumanian 
admirers of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. In foreign 
policy, however, the King found himself steadily and firmly 
opposed by the strong personality of M. Titulesco. For over 
three years a kind of dualism prevailed ; a dualism which the 
monarch was only biding his time to end. The impotence of 
the League of Nations to prevent Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia 
was one of the first and most formidable blows at Titulesco’s 
policy. France’s failure to react on March 7th, 1934, when 
German troops walked into the Rhineland in defiance of 
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treaty obligations, weakened Titulesco’s position still further. 
When it became clear that Titulesco was about to follow 
France’s and Czechoslovakia’s example and conclude some- 
thing approaching a defensive alliance with Soviet Russia, 
King Carol decided that the moment had come for him to act. 
Taking advantage of his absence through illness, he dismissed 
him from office. 

So far as internal affairs were concerned, this implied a 
further strengthening of the Fascist elements in Roumania. 
But fortunately for the democracies, Fascist political methods 
are not invariably intelligent. When all is said and done 
murder or attempted murder is not an intelligent substitute 
for full ballot-boxes. The Chairman of the Liberal Students’ 
Association was grievously wounded. The Rector of Jassy 
University, M. Trajan Brato, was brutally assaulted. General 
Gabriel Negri, in the course of a lecture tour on behalf of a 
foreign policy favourable to France and Great Britain, was 
fired at and severely wounded. Then the Roumanian peasant 
masses reacted. At by-elections the Fascist candidates— 
even candidates who enjoyed the distinction of being known 
as “the King’s Friends ”—were crushingly defeated. Even 
M. Jorga, a former Prime Minister, who had slavishly followed 
the King for years, stood up in Parliament and denounced 
Fascist intrigues, and even old conservatives joined in raising 
their voices in protest. Thus the King was compelled to 
yield, or at least to make a semblance of yielding. The Minister 
of the Interior, who had tolerated the Fascist disorders, was 
forced to relinquish office. True, as a counterpart, two 
Generals close to King Carol entered the Cabinet. But all the 
same M. Tataresco was obliged, in order to save his dwindling 
majority, to declare solemnly that any attempt to disturb 
established order would be repressed with implacable 
severity. The “ Liberal” Government, which appears to be 
so only in name, in the opinion of shrewd observers can only 
continue on condition of ceasing to close its eyes to the activi- 
ties of such men as M. Cuza and M. Goga, whose avowed aim 
it is to destroy democratic institutions. The success these 
strange “ Liberals ” obtained in the April municipal elections 
in Bucarest was at least partly due to a popular hope that 
this would be the case. It is significant that, at these elections, 
the Fascist groups were at the bottom of the poll and failed 


to secure a single seat. 
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Meanwhile in the provinces and in New Roumania—the 
districts won as a result of the war—the democratic National 
Peasants Party is reported to be gaining ground daily. And 
if in home affairs the attempt of the King to impose his 
policy has been partly checked, in foreign affairs it may be 
said to have been wholly unsuccessful. M. Antonesco, who 
had been appointed Foreign Minister for the purpose of 
carrying out a policy diametrically opposed to that of M. 
Titulesco, has been forced by the irresistible pressure of 
events to conform to his predecessor’s general principles. 
That he has done so with less ability, efficiency, firm- 
ness and force than M. Titulesco is not astonishing in the 
circumstances. Here again such good results as have accrued 
to the cause of peace and democracy have been due to the 
clumsy methods of the Fascist elements. The German and 
Italian Ministers deemed it wise to offend against every 
diplomatic tradition by taking part openly in a public 
Fascist demonstration, thereby outraging Roumanian national 
sentiment. Mussolini’s strange Milan speech, in which he 
appeared to give his benediction to Hungarian irredentist 
appetites, spread dismay even in Fascist circles in Roumania. 
His subsequent efforts to repair this error have not been 
convincing or successful. The “‘ New Deal” in French foreign 
policy, the firmer tone, for instance, adopted in the Moroccan — 
affair, has gone some way to restore France’s prestige, which 
indubitably had been severely damaged under the régimes of 
M. Laval and M. Flandin. The resolute rearmament policy 
of Great Britain, the fact that the triple financial entente 
between England, France and the United States, is from 
month to month pulling a greater weight in international 
affairs, have also contributed to the re-enforcement of 
Western traditions. The stubborn resistance of the Spanish 
Government to the organised attacks of trained troops, and 
particularly the defeat of Mussolini’s legions at Guadalajara, 
have certainly weakened faith at Bucarest in the all-powerful 
might of Fascist countries. 

Thus it came about that in April M. Antonesco made the 
following declarations to M. Stanislas de La Rochefoucauld : 


“This diplomatic instrument [the Little Entente] has stood the 
test. After eighteen years of peace, Hungarian revisionism has 
met only with reverses. Now the question is how to broaden the 
basis of the Little Entente and conclude a treaty of mutual 
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assistance between the three countries. That is the problem which 
demands our consideration. These are questions that interest 
more especially the Danubian Basin. Roumania for her part 
strives to strengthen her intimacy with Czechoslovakia. Cultural 
and economic relations have been drawn closer. We have signed 
with her three armaments conventions. It is not a matter of 
chance that Czechoslovakia holds first place in the military 
dispositions of Roumania. . . . The Roumanian-Polish alliance 
has been the object of my special care, and the rapprochement 
between France and Poland has facilitated my task. This policy 
towards Poland, common to France, to Roumania, is proof of the 
concordance of our views in foreign affairs. At the moment we 
only have a treaty of amity with France. The strengthening of our 
diplomatic ties is a question for the future.” 


That is language which, in regard to France, might be more 
definite, but it is not the kind of language which would fall 
from the lips of a man who contemplates a pro-German or a 
pro-Italian orientation of Roumanian foreign policy. It is 
clear evidence however that M. Antonesco has been com- 
pelled to deviate from the line of conduct which on his 
appointment was expected of him. 

If we turn to the National Peasants Party, which, if 
elections were held in Roumania at the present time, would 
probably command a large majority, we get even more 
precise avowals. Take for instance the unequivocal declara- 
tion just uttered by the General Secretary of that party : 


“ British rearmament has had a most salutary effect. Unfor- 
tunately Britain does not seem very much disposed to engage 
herself in Central European affairs. But I desire to state my firm 
conviction that one single word from Britain would suffice to 
avoid the storm. ... The Berlin-Rome axis has made the 
danger even more threatening than before. The National Peasants 
Party is convinced that the first duty of a government conscious 
of its responsibilities is to prevent the violent clash within its 
territory of two ideologies strange to our country, namely Fascism 
and Bolshevism. The aim of a patriotic government must be to 
prevent by all means that foreign influence and assistance should 
foster such strife among our people and lead to fratricidal war. 

“‘ We believe therefore that the first article of faith of foreign 
policy must be to preserve security ; to strengthen alliances and 
pacts of friendship with all those States determined not to allow 
a war of rival ideologies. We are convinced that Roumania must 
seek to reinforce the Little Entente which is the keystone of our 
foreign policy. 
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“We further demand the strengthening of our alliance with 
France, of our relations with Poland and of our ties of friendship 
and good-neighbourliness with Soviet Russia. . . . 

“The realisation of this plan, which would ensure permanent 
peace, depends upon two things: the rejection of Hungary’s 
Revisionist ambitions and the respect of the political independence 
of Austria by both Germany and Italy.” 


Thus a review of the facts goes to show that Roumania’s 
attitude regarding the Little Entente and the Western Powers 
is such as to inspire confidence. Even the present adminis- 
tration, suspect though it be from many points of view, has 
had to bow to the inevitable. The Roumanian Government 
of to-morrow would carry out the same policy with greater 
vigour because it would be actuated by faith, and not merely 
by the enforced but somewhat reluctant recognition of 
national necessities. It may be that before long M. Titulesco 
will return to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, either as an 
independent member of the National Peasants Party’s Cabinet 
or as the delegate of the new Democratic Party, which he is 
believed to be contemplating at the present time. Such a 
consummation could only be welcomed in the circles which 
care for ideals of peace and collective security, since it would 
offer the valuable guarantee that this policy of devotion to 
peace and democratic traditions in foreign affairs would be 
pursued not only with faith but with that skill, authority and 
experience which the name of Titulesco connotes. One 
cannot do better as some assurance of this than quote M. 
Titulesco’s recent speech at Cap Martin, which may be taken 
as heralding his early return to active politics. It unfolds a 
programme of League of Nations procedure reform that is 
certainly not without interest : 


““ Experience has shown that economic sanctions unaccompanied 
by military sanctions are ineffective. On the other hand, President 
Wilson’s conception of the whole planet embarking on war to 
prevent some local aggression would create an impossible situa- 
tion. No one will fight where his own interests are not at stake. 

“ But if one were to divide up Europe in geographical zones 
from the point of view of security, and if in every case of aggression 
the duty of rendering military assistance to the victim were 
confined to Powers directly interested in the region in question, 
one would find oneself on solid ground. 

“‘ Universal economic sanctions plus regional military sanctions, 
with close co-operation of both kinds of pressure on the aggressor 
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—such are the three commandments that would in a short time 
bestow upon Geneva real political efficiency. 

“Tt is to a League of Nations thus amended that would fall the 
task of realising a world economic settlement, the sine qua non 
basis of the maintenance of peace. May the nations set to accom- 
plish this work as soon as possible. 

“I should like to see France in the lead of this work—but an 
active France, a France that leads and does not merely follow.” 


Tt would be impossible to define more tersely and yet more 
completely the practical realisation of the principles for which 
the Little Entente stands. 

The whole question therefore boils itself down to this: 
will the Titulesco policy get the upper hand within a reason- 
ably short time? For, let it not be overlooked, the King has 
by no means abandoned hope of keeping a tight grip on the 
reins of office. He has been obviously encouraged in this 
resolve by the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Colonel 
Beck, whose influence in Warsaw, after having been rudely 
curtailed by General Rudz-Smigly, appears inexplicably to 
be once more in the ascendant. 

In the course of a series of conversations with Colonel 
Beck during April, King Carol took a number of commitments 
which, under a Titulesco or a National Peasants’ Govern- 
ment, he would certainly not be able to meet. Some of these 
have transpired in the public Press. Others have been hitherto 
kept secret. The four promises which King Carol then made 
—or at least the four most important of them—appear to 
have been the following : 

He undertook, first, to abandon the plan of a closer military 
alliance between France and Roumania. Secondly, he agreed 
to sign a treaty of amity with Italy which would be tanta- 
mount to bringing Roumania within the Italian sphere of 
influence in South-Eastern Europe. Thirdly, he was prepared 
to weaken the hitherto very strong ties that unite Roumania 
to the League of Nations by causing a public declaration 
to be made in Geneva to the effect that Roumania no longer 
considers herself bound by the Treaty for the protection of 
national minorities. And fourthly, he is said solemnly to have 
promised, so long as he remains on the throne, to refuse to 
sanction the conclusion of any pact of any kind whatsoever 
with Soviet Russia. ; 

The honouring of these promises would quite definitely 
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range Roumania in the ranks of the Powers which stand for 
bilateral arrangements as opposed to collective security ; 
that is to say, for national political autarchy as against 
European co-operation, and in the wider issue for authorita- 
tive government against democracy. Few observers in 
Roumania, however, believe that the King will be able to 
carry through this programme which is not only distasteful 
to the bulk of Roumanian public opinion but runs contrary 
to certain historic traditions and political and economic 
facts that no statesman can afford to set aside with impunity. 

When Titulesco returns to active political life in Bucarest 
in the autumn, the vital contest between the two tendencies 
will commence. A dualism, such as I have described as 
existing before, is unthinkable. The encounter can only end 
in the defeat of one or the other of the opposing policies, and 
unless the King is prepared to risk all on a gambler’s throw, 
and to upset by violent means the parliamentary constitu- 
tion of the country, the issue can hardly be in doubt. That 
King Carol in his heart of hearts fears the result of such a 
clash is shown by the fact that, the day after he had pledged 
himself to Colonel Beck, he granted to the representative of a 
Paris newspaper an interview enunciating opinions exactly 
the reverse. It was clearly a case of force majeure for he was 
genuinely alarmed lest public opinion, which he knows is 
resolutely opposed to his views, should be aroused and should 
commence to express itself openly. 

To recapitulate : while the situation in Roumania is at the 
moment still unsettled and uncertain, there is no reason to 
apprehend the final results. The Little Entente is a combina- 
tion dictated not by the passing fancy of the rulers but 
rather by clear-cut facts. It is, and will remain for years, an 
imperative rule of conduct for all three of the States which it 
comprises. Despite Italo-German hopes, despite Colonel 
Beck’s tortuous and subterranean intrigues, despite King 
Carol’s or M. Stoyadinovitch’s diversions, the Little Entente 
is neither dead nor even dying. There is only one thing that 
could destroy it. That would be a failure on the part of Great 
Britain to realise that world peace is indivisible, or a failure 
on the part of France to assume that active part in the 
defence of peace and liberty, that alike her traditions and her 
national interests demand. 


W. WaLter Crortcu. 


LEOPARDI. 
Ox June 14th, 1837, there died at Naples Giacomo 


Leopardi, the greatest Italian poet since Tasso, a poet 

whose influence is little less under Fascism than it was 
during the Risorgimento, when young patriots came to 
identify his tragedy with the tragedy of Italy, whose en- 
slavement to the foreigner no one felt more bitterly than 
he. Indeed, his loneliness and melancholy seem to be some- 
thing more than personal, permanent characteristics that 
continue to be marked in the work of leading Italian writers 
to-day. 

The delicate boy belonged to an old family of the lesser 
nobility. Encouraged by his father, who was pardonably 
proud of his abilities, he ruined his health by overwork before 
he was out of his teens. He became, it is true, a first-class 
scholar, and his notes, had they been published during his 
lifetime, would have won him high rank in the world of learn- 
ing. The complete breakdown of his health before he was 
twenty, when he could not even read, and the inevitable 
opposition between the two generations combined with other 
circumstances to make his home hateful to him. His father’s 
extravagance had seriously impaired the family finances and 
his masterful mother sacrificed everything, including the 
happiness of her children, to restoring them. When one of 
them died in infancy she rejoiced openly, since it went straight 
to heaven and cost her nothing to educate. The old Count 
stood by his rights as head of the family and, like others of 
their class, his sons suffered in consequence. He refused to 
give his first-born an allowance. 

So when a Milanese bookseller offered Leopardi work, he 
jumped at the chance. Thenceforth his main object was to 
keep away from home, whither he returned only when com- 
pelled by lack of money. Ultimately, his father, with his 
mother’s consent, did make him a small allowance. The last 
seven years of his life were comforted by the friendship of 
Antonio Ranieri, who later took him to his own Naples. 
Though the intellectual atmosphere, which he satirised in 
I Nuovi Credenti, was unfavourable and he enjoyed little of 
the recognition that made Pisa and Bologna dear to him, he 
was compensated by the devoted admiration of his friend, 
who gave him the love and sympathy which were essential 
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to him. Here he died in Via Capodimonte, when the carriage 
was waiting at the door to take him to the villa on the slopes 
of Vesuvius, where he had written La Ginestra. Cholera was 
raging, but Ranieri saved his body from the common grave 
and buried it in §. Vitale di Fuorigrotta, whither young 
patriots later made pilgrimages, repeating under their 
breath lines from his Al’ Italta. 

This is the material out of which Leopardi made his poetry. 
Just as his life was one long struggle with ill-health and 
poverty, so his best poetry is inspired by the contrast between 
the present and the happy promise of childhood. Leopardi’s 
tragedy is a personal tragedy. He shed tears on seeing the 
grave of Tasso, but experienced no emotion at that of Dante. 
And in this touching passage he gives perhaps the best 
explanation of his own case. 


In Dante we see a strong-willed man, able to bear and endure 
misfortune . . . standing up to it and fighting it. . . . The more 
admirable, certainly, but so much the less lovable and pitiable. 
In Tasso we see a man crushed by his misery, sinking and beaten 
to the ground, who had surrendered to misfortune and suffers 
unceasingly. . .. However imaginary and unreal his calamities, his 
unhappiness is real... . If he is less unfortunate than Dante, he is 
much more unhappy. 


Yet it was the revelation of truth to him, the coming of 
which upon earth, as he describes it in his Story of the Human 
Race, shattered the “ dear illusions,” that made Leopardi a 
poet, the greatest poet of pessimism since Lucretius. Not 
that he had read Lucretius, for there is no copy in the 
Leopardi library. And a poet Leopardi remained. His 
education had been literary and philological. Neither by 
temperament nor by training was he a philosopher. He dates 
the change in his outlook from the year of his breakdown, 
when, he says, he began to think seriously, to become a 
philosopher instead of a poet. But he proves that he was still 
a poet by saying that he began “ to feel the undoubted un- — 
happiness of the world instead of knowing it.” The poet feels, 
the philosopher knows. At heart he realised this, for he bade 
an inquirer turn for his views on life to his poem, Bruto Minore. 
The system that fills many pages of his note-books finds 
its true expression in his poems and in the Operette Morali, 
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where it is a poet who pens the most beautiful passages, such 
as the coming of Heavenly Love upon earth when all other 
illusions have fled, or the dialogue in which Plotinus dissuades 
Porphyry from suicide, or the praise of birds, which Leopardi 
considered the happiest of all creatures, since they are in 
continual movement, have the liveliest imaginations and 
therefore are less subject to the crushing boredom, the noia 
which was for him the greatest curse of existence. The irony 
and the satire may not always ring true in the dialogues 
dealing more directly and rationally with the misery of life, 
though his sister could hear him talking in them, but they 
awakened unbounded enthusiasm in pessimists like Schopen- 
hauer and James Thomson. Schopenhauer found in them an 
anticipation of all his philosophy. 

Leopardi felt that his health cut him off from life and above 
all from love. He suffered agonies when the boys called him 
hunchback on account of his curvature of the spine. It is 
difficult to imagine a young man of nineteen who felt himself 
capable of being a lover analysing his feelings and describing 
the progress of his first passion with the amazing truth and 
detachment of the Diario d’ Amore. This absolute honesty 
with himself was, indeed, characteristic of him: it greatly 
increases the value of his note-books. Women pitied him, 
they could not love him. He was glad to be allowed to visit 
the beautiful Fanny, who called him her little hunchback and 
upon whom he turns so bitterly in Aspasia, in order to talk 
to her about handsome Ranieri, and Ranieri tells us that 
Leopardi’s loves were one-sided and generally unknown to 
their objects. Like the Sappho of the poem in which he set 
himself to describe the fate of “ a delicate, tender, sensitive 
soul encased in a young, but ugly body,” he felt himself shut 
out even from the beauty of Nature. : 

Leopardi is essentially a lyric poet and he regards the lyric 
as “the zenith of poetry, which is the summit of human 
utterance, true and pure poetry in all its range.” His best 
poetry is inspired by a poignant regret for the past, even in his 
patriotic canti, where he contrasts the Italy of his day with 
the vanished glories of Rome. Naturally, he is at his best 
when writing of aspects of life from which he was not 
excluded, as in the earlier idylls, where he first came into 
his own after the crisis that ruined his health, but made 
him a poet—in the beautiful L’Injinito, for instance, where, 
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on the hill behind the hedge that shuts out the distant 
horizon, 
tra questa 
Immensita s’annega il pensier mio 
E il naufragar m’é dolce in questo mare ; 


or in Alla Luna. 

His brother was right in saying that his best work was done 
at Recanati, where the influences that inspired him were most 
keenly alive in a setting familiar from childhood. 4 Silvia, the 
first of the great idylls, written after the reawakening of his 
poetic powers, by many considered his most perfect poem, 
was composed at Pisa, where he spent a rarely happy winter. 
Leopardi was never at home in a place till he had gathered 
round it a cluster of memories, and he had there his Street of 
Memories, where, he tells his sister, he could dream with open 
eyes. A Silvia recalls the memory of a peasant girl whom he 
used to hear singing at her weaving in the cottage across the 
square while he was working in his father’s library, and with 
whom he may have exchanged a few signs. She interested 
him, like all people who died young, as he himself expected 
to do. Leopardi brings these Recanati peasants before us in 
their daily life with admirable vividness in these great cantz— 
La Sera del Di di Festa, La Quiete dopo la Tempesta or Il 
Sabato del Villaggio—steeping it in the haunting beauty of his 
poignant melancholy. To my mind he touches high-water 
mark in Le Ricordanze, which recalls the happy memories of 
his childhood in contrast with the present, notably in the 
famous passage beginning, 


O speranze, speranze ; ameni inganni 
Della mia prima eta... 


These wonderful lyrics were, with the exception of 4 Silvia, 
all written during his last visit home, when he was in the lowest 
depths of despair, seeing no means of escape. They were his 
only relief. At Recanati, too, he wrote most of the note- 
books, finding in them, doubtless, the outlet he would else- 
where have found in the companionship of friends. 

His last great poem was La Ginestra, where he turns scorn- 
fully on the optimists, bidding them see how Vesuvius 
destroys man and all his works as easily and indifferently as 
an apple destroys an ant-heap. Man should rise up and curse 
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his real enemy, Nature, the cause of all his misery, his mother 
at birth, his stepmother in purpose. It has been said that he 
himself here rises up in his indignation like a rival peak to 
Vesuvius, but the poem lacks the perfection of the best of the 
idylls. We have a truer Leopardi in the earlier lines praising 
the humble broom spreading its sweetness on the arid slopes of 
Vesuvius, as on the desolate Roman Campagna, and meekly 
accepting its fate. In this outburst against Nature he is 
reasoning, and, in spite of the passionate feeling that inspires 
the lines, they are not really fused into poetry, because, as 
Zottoli points out, they deal with a problem which Leopardi 
could not solve; he could only revolt. Even the idea that 
man should band together in love against the common 
enemy, Nature, finds a better and more poetical expression 
in the dialogue between Plotinus and Porphyry, where it first 
occurs. The troubles and ills of life, however numerous, 
should not be beyond the power of a wise and strong man to 
bear. “ And life is a thing of such small moment that man 
for his part should not be over-anxious either to preserve or 
to lose it... . Let us go on our way encouraging each other, 
giving a helping hand to each other so that we may endure 
as best we can this burden of life.” Suicide is a monstrous 
act, the meanest, the most ungenerous display of selfishness 
possible. The whole dialogue should be read. But the truest 
antidote to the doctrine of despair that Leopardi often 
preaches is the beauty of the poems in which he preaches it. 
They inspire the reader, just as they brought something like 
happiness to himself. 

No poet had higher ideals of his art than Leopardi. His 
system of the Fine Arts may have no more philosophical value 
than his other system, but his criticism and the views on 
poetry scattered up and down his note-books are always worth 
reading—for instance, his remark that Dante’s style is the 
strongest that can be imagined and the most beautiful, 
because with him every word is an image. The idea a poet 
has of his art, he says, varies in inverse proportion to the idea 
he has of his success in it. If an artist habitually compares 
himself not with his rivals, but with the art itself, the greater 
his skill, the lower will be his esteem of himself, because he 
has a better understanding of its difficulties. Hence, nearly 


all great men are modest. : pe ite 
Leopardi never wrote except in obedience to an inspiration 
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or frenzy, under which he planned his poem in a couple of 
minutes. Then he waited for another moment of inspiration, 
“when I set myself down to compose, but so slowly that I 
cannot possibly finish a poem, however brief, in less than two 
or three weeks. This is my method and, if the inspiration does 
not well up spontaneously, it would be easier to get water 
from a tree trunk than a verse out of my brain.” It is the 
method of Chopin, except that the second part of the process 
was painful in the extreme to the musician. For Leopardi the 
hours of composition were among the happiest he knew. 
Hence the effect of his saddest poems upon us. ‘‘ Happiness 
experienced by me in composition, the best time I have known 
in all my life, a time I should be content to have last as long 
as I live—passing the days without noticing them, the hours 
seeming to me of the shortest, and I often marvelling that 
they could slip by so quickly.” 

Leopardi is perhaps the only Italian poet to whom works 
of art and the monuments of antiquity seem to have meant 
nothing, possibly because, with his eyes and his health, sight- 
seeing was too great a strain. On the other hand he differs 
from almost all other Italian poets and joins hands with our 
own in his susceptibility to the beauty of Nature, which was 
not only a comfort but a source of inspiration to him. Mr. 
Bickersteth has drawn a good parallel between him and 
Wordsworth in this respect. Anyone who knows Recanati, 
the little walled town in the Marches perched on its high hill, 
and the walk under the walls that passes Mount Tabor, the 
““ermo colle” of L’Infinito, with its glorious views right across 
to the Adriatic— 


Primavera dintorno 
Brilla nell’aria, e per li campi esulta, 
Si che a mirarla intenerisce il core— 


will understand this passionate cry : ‘‘ When I behold Nature 
in these parts that really are beautiful (the one good thing my 
home can boast), especially in spring, I am so transported out 
of myself that I should feel guilty of a mortal sin, did I not 
appreciate it.” Nature was the one consolation his home gave 
the lonely lad, driven in upon himself by character and cir- 
cumstance, shrinking from his fellows, at least at Recanati. 
He regretted his loneliness, as he admits in I] Passero Solitario, 
where he likens himself, left alone in the palace on the feast 
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day, to the blue rock-thrush he sees sitting alone on the tower. 
Not that Leopardi had the detailed knowledge of Nature of 
a Tennyson. Pascoli, the one Italian poet who has, laughed 
at him for giving a girl a nosegay of roses and violets. The 
first sign of the return of his poetic powers was, he tells us in 
Il Risorgimento, his once more becoming alive to natural 
beauty, and his love for it remained with him till the end. 
Some of his best natural descriptions are in the Paralipoment, 
the long and not very successful satiric poem upon which he 
was engaged at the time of his death. Not too detailed, they 
bring the scene beautifully and clearly before us. Nothing 
appealed to him like the magic of a moonlight night; and 
where is it more splendid than at Recanati? “ Vedendo meco 
viaggtar la luna,” a line in his note-books, is the germ of the 
Canto Notturno di un Pastore Errante, which can fairly 
challenge Le Ricordanze. No less than eight of the canti are 
set in moonlight, including the last, // Tramonto della Luna, 
which is a fitting and characteristic close to his work. 
L. Cottison-Mor.ey. 


GOVERNMENT TRAINING CENTRES 
FOR INDUSTRY. 


EFORE the war it was the general assumption that 

those entering an industry came in at the bottom, on 

leaving school or at an early age, worked their way up 
to the grade for which their capabilities fitted them and 
remained there for the rest of their working lives. There were, 
of course, exceptions ; men did move about and change their 
trade from time to time. But the general idea of a stable 
world with “a place for everybody and everybody in his 
place ” was probably as true as any such generalisation can be. 
Craft traditions were jealously guarded and the idea of any 
large-scale migration of labour from one trade to another 
never occurred to anybody. There was no need for it. 

The war completely shattered this picture. Millions of men 
left their own trade and, after undergoing intensive courses of 
training, were metamorphosed in record time into tolerably 
efficient soldiers. At the same time there arose an urgent and 
unprecedented demand for labour in those industries associated 
with the manufacture of munitions and other special war- 
time needs. The bonds of habit and custom were everywhere 
loosed by the urgent need to win the war, and something like a 
“‘ general post ” took place. In the industrial field new fac- 
tories had to start mass-production with the minimum of 
delay on work demanding a high degree of precision, and 
there was an acute shortage of suitable labour—much of that 
available consisted only of raw girls. The difficulty was met 
in three ways. A number of skilled men were exempted from 
military service or brought back from the army : everything 
that science and ingenuity could devise was done to speed up 
machinery and factory processes and to make both fool-proof : 
and training establishments were set up by the Ministry of 
Labour where a nucleus of the new hands could be given 
intensive courses to qualify them to fill the indispensable 
semi-skilled posts. 

The industrial training of adult workers was a new depar- 
ture and, as the present Government Training Centres owe 
their origin to these war-time establishments, it is interesting 
to see in what the secret of their success consisted. The train- 
ing of an apprentice had always been a lengthy process, much 
of which was designed to break in the young worker to the 
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routine and discipline of industry. In the case of an adult, 
who already had some years’ experience of working life, this 
part of the process could be drastically curtailed. The first 
trainees, too, were volunteers, inspired with a sense of the 
urgency of the work they were undertaking, and it was reason- 
able to suppose that they would tackle the task of acquiring 
the necessary knowledge and skill far more whole-heartedly 
than the average youth who embarks in normal times on an 
apprenticeship that he knows will last for several years. 
Further, in a commercial factory or workshop production 
must always remain the first consideration ; whereas, in a 
specially equipped training establishment it is possible to 
reproduce the working conditions of a factory in a modified 
form that will permit of production and instruction going 
forward together. Trainees can be taught the why and 
wherefore of each operation simultaneously with its actual 
performance, and hand and head co-ordinated to aid the work 
of the instructor. If these, in their turn, are allied to an urgent 
will to master the business in hand, experience shows that the 
rate of progress can be surprisingly rapid. The product of a 
training centre never was, and is not now, a finished crafts- 
man: but he has had a sufficient grounding to enable him to 
take on a job as “‘ improver ” and, at this stage, he can be 
assimilated without seriously impairing either the tempo of 
production or the quality of the product, whereas any large 
influx of completely raw hands would seriously interfere with 
both. After that, his progress depends on his own efforts and 
capabilities. By dint of hard work, supplemented by attend- 
ance at technical classes in the evenings, many have become 
fine craftsmen and a credit to their industry. In the last two 
years of the war no less than 50,000 munition workers passed 
through these courses, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
without them the industry would have been unable to cope 
with the demands made upon it. A similar scheme was 
employed by the Ministry of Labour to cope with another 
training problem arising out of the war—that of fitting num- 
bers of ex-soldiers partially disabled by wounds to earn their 
living in civil life. More than 100,000 of these men passed 
through the hands of the instructors, and a high proportion 
of them made good. 33 
With the Armistice the first thought of an incorrigibly 
individualist nation, that had submitted for four years to 
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much dragooning and discipline in order to win the war, was 
to get back to peace-time conditions as rapidly as possible. 
The army was demobilised and the soldiers returned to their 
homes. Some were able to pick up the threads of their former 
vocations where they had laid them down, others were less 
fortunate. Various schemes were evolved to assist the latter, 
meeting with varying degrees of success, but it was not long 
before the bulk of the war-time administrative machinery was 
scrapped and the Government Training Centres were put out 
of commission. If it had been consulted on the subject, public 
opinion would probably have been unanimous that training 
for industry was not an appropriate province for the activities 
of a Government Department. 

Curiously enough, it was at this moment that the Army 
decided to take a leaf out of the book of war-time practice in 
an effort to solve its own age-old problem of the settlement of 
the time-expired soldier in civil life. A Vocational Training 
Centre was opened at Aldershot soon after the war, where men 
in the last six months of their army service could be given 
courses in various trades. In spite of many difficulties, 
including shortage of equipment, opposition on the part of 
trade unions and the scepticism of employers, the scheme 
succeeded. Gradually equipment was got together, other 
centres were opened and the scope was enlarged. Even to-day 
there is only accommodation in the Vocational Training 
Centres for some 10 per cent. of the men leaving the Colours 
each year, but these are the pick of the Army and a good 
connection has been built up with industry. Close on go per 
cent. of the trainees can now be sure of obtaining employment. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the short-lived post-war boom was 
over, it was apparent that the process of converting our 
national economy back to a peace-time footing was not 
proceeding smoothly. The comfortably stable world that 
some of us still remembered was gone past recall. There is 
much evidence that former wars have occasioned similar 
upheavals but, unfortunately, our ancestors have left us little 
in the way of statistics by which to measure their troubles 
against our own. But in 1920, for the first time, almost every 
important industry was included in the National Unemploy- 
ment Insurance scheme, and it was possible to collate the 
reports and figures obtained from a network of Employment 
Exchanges throughout the country. The figures over a term 
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of years bring out quite clearly the salient facts of the revolu- 
tion that has been taking place. Our main group of exporting 
industries—coal-mining, cotton, general engineering, iron and 
steel, shipbuilding and marine-engineering, woollen and 
worsted—were hit by the world-wide tendency towards 
national economic self-sufficiency, and suffered a drastic 
decline. In 1932 they were employing a million fewer people 
than in 1923. The grim spectre of unemployment brooded 
heavily over many homes in Durham and Tyneside, South 
Wales, the industrial districts of Scotland, and Cumberland 
and the North-west coast. 

At the same time, another group, consisting mainly of 
lighter industries and services, and having their seat for the 
most part in the South and Midlands, has been expanding. 
These more fortunate trades include building, construction 
and repair of motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft, electrical 
trades, miscellaneous metal industries, distributive trades, 
printing, publishing and bookbinding, public works con- 
tracting, road transport, silk and artificial silk and various 
services. In 1932 this group was employing one and a quarter 
million more people than in 1923. 

Conditions of employment, and now also of unemployment, 
differed widely between the two groups of industries. In the 
first, which had constituted the basis of our pre-war pros- 
perity, working conditions had formerly been relatively 
stable, the craft-sense strong and trade unions highly organ- 
ised. Now, once a man fell out of work, it was unlikely that 
he would get back again into his former trade; and there 
were comparatively few subsidiary industries in the Special 
Areas to which he could transfer, even had his craft-sense and 
his rigid trade union principles permitted him to try his luck 
elsewhere. The bulk of the whole-time unemployment 
throughout the country was concentrated here. In many of 
the trades in the second group, where business depended to a 
considerable extent on the fluctuations of popular taste and 
demand in the home market, the worker’s tenure of his job 
was less certain. On the other hand, except in times of general 
depression, where men were being laid off in one direction, 
they were generally being taken on in another. The total 
amount of employment available was, and is still, on the 
increase: there have been numerous instances where em- 
ployers have complained of a shortage of suitable labour. It 
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is estimated that, to-day, the total turnover of jobs each year 
amongst the insured population of thirteen million people 
amounts to the amazingly high figure of more than eight 
millions. The average duration of unemployment is short. 

Under these unsettling conditions it can readily be imagined 
that parents were inclined to think twice before binding their 
sons as apprentices to a trade. After the war Technical 
Instruction Committees had been set up to supervise the 
completion of apprenticeships interrupted by war service ; 
but it was not long before the problem of the young entrant 
into industry became an urgent one. In many cases employers 
co-operated with local authorities in setting up and working 
training schemes. The Ministry of Labour also opened In- 
struction Centres for juvenile unemployed. Attendance at 
these was voluntary and the training given was necessarily 
somewhat spasmodic. The Unemployment Act of 1934 
developed this last scheme still further by making attendance 
at a Junior Instruction Centre a condition of benefit in the 
case of all persons under eighteen years of age. 

So much for the young entrant, but where the adults were 
concerned a state of affairs had arisen analogous to that 
which obtained during the war. On the one hand, there was a 
group of industries clamouring for suitable labour and unable 
to obtain enough of it : on the other, numbers of men who had 
been hit by the change in industrial conditions no less severely 
than many a soldier had been disabled by his wounds a few 
years before. The outstanding difference between now and 
then was that, whereas in war-time public opinion had readily 
accepted the principle of Government action to meet a 
national emergency, popular sentiment was by no means 
prepared to apply the same principle to a peace-time problem. 
Party politics entered into the question: there were those in 
all political camps who clamoured for action, but the remedy 
that the one would have seen applied appeared anathema to 
the other, and vice versa. The difference was further exacer- 
bated by a series of bitter industrial disputes culminating in 
the General Strike of 1926. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that progress was 
slow. It was not until 1925 that the first post-war Govern- 
ment Training Centre was opened to volunteers from the 
Special Areas. This was designed to give a course of training 
to men intending to migrate south, with a view to fitting them 
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to take up posts in one of the industries where prospects were 
good and where there was a shortage of suitable labour. The 
principle of training and the instruction given were based on 
the experience gained in the war-time centres—an intensive 
six-months’ course designed to turn out men up to the 
““improver ” standard, fit to take on suitable work in a par- 
ticular industry. The scheme has developed gradually until 
the present time, when there are twelve such centres through- 
out the country, turning out some 12,000 trainees annually, 
close on go per cent. of whom make good. 

The range of trades taught has been governed by two 
factors : in a positive sense, by the knowledge of the Ministry 
of Labour of where labour was required and, negatively, by 
the willingness of employers and trade unions to co-operate. 
The following trades are now fairly well covered by courses : 
building, the motor industry, electrical trades, various metal 
industries, cabinet making; and a certain number of hair- 
dressers, cooks, waiters and so on are also turned out by the 
centres. The Ministry of Labour also co-operates with various 
special training schemes run by local authorities and private 
bodies which, between them, place a few thousand men each 
year. 

Confusion has sometimes arisen—for which officialdom has 
only itself and its unfortunate choice of nomenclature to thank 
—between the Government Training Centres and another type 
of establishment run by the Ministry of Labour—the Instruc- 
tional Centres. Where the object of the former is training for a 
particular job in a given industry, these last are designed to 
rehabilitate men who have become unfit through prolonged 
unemployment. The courses last three months: they were 
originally confined to volunteers from the Special Areas, but 
are now open to the whole country: and they consist of 
carefully graduated work of a rough nature such as road- 
making, land-clearance and the like. While rehabilitation 
alone appears, on the face of it, less constructive than training 
a man for a definite job, it must be recognised that there are 
numbers of men who for various reasons would never stay the 
course in a Government Training Centre, and for whom this 
is the best that can be done. The Instructional Centres are now 
accommodating 40,000 men each year, and are clearly meeting 
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been further confused of recent years by the action of a num- 
ber of local authorities, administering public assistance under 
the Poor Law, in setting up training centres of their own and, 
in some cases, making attendance a condition of drawing 
benefit. This was a return to the practice of Tudor times, and 
a great deal more sensible than much that was done between 
then and now: but enlightened public opinion to-day insists 
that the problems of unemployment have nothing to do with 
the Poor Law or poor relief and should be dealt with independ- 
ently. This complication will no longer arise now that the 
majority of the people in question are being transferred to 
the administration of the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
set up under the 1934 Unemployment Act. 

The Ministry of Labour has now had some twenty years’ 
experience in the field of industrial training and the Govern- 
ment Training Centres have proved their worth to both 
employers and workpeople. There are many who hold the 
view that the benefits accruing from the payments of both 
sides to Unemployment Insurance should not stop short at 
relief, but should go on to provide the means by which the 
worker who becomes a casualty in the industrial field can be 
brought back into the line in fighting condition and not left 
to moulder on a pittance until he is no longer fit for service. 
The moment has clearly come when the various existing 
schemes for the training and retraining of adults for industry 
should be co-ordinated under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Labour, the only body that has the necessary practical 
experience combined with the means of estimating the needs 
of the country as a whole. 

But the training and retraining of adults must be regarded 
as an exceptional measure, rendered necessary by fluctuations 
in the fortunes of various industries. Many of these could be 
foreseen and might be allowed for in advance. Some of the 
present trouble could certainly be avoided by careful super- 
vision and co-ordination of the supply of apprentices entering 
the various branches of industry. It is worth considering 
whether this might not be an appropriate field for a further 
extension of the activities of the Ministry of Labour. 

B. T. Reynoips 


hie nA SoU RGSS: 


$ HAT accursed race!” ‘Never again the Haps- 

burgs! ” “The Hapsburgs mean war!” We read it 

and hear it over and over again, not only in Little 
Entente papers. It appears even more frequently in the 
German Press and German books. It is a strange company 
that has banded together against the Hapsburgs: Czechs, 
Serbians, Roumanians, Germans of the Third Reich, besides 
Socialists and Communists. The only point of unity is a 
common hatred and fear lest the family should return to its 
home. In considering this phalanx the question arises : Why 
this hatred? What crime has it committed? For after all, 
if a reason—let alone justification—is to be found for such an 
attitude, the Habsburgs must be guilty of some grave offence, 
such as would make their restoration to the throne a danger 
to Europe. 

Does this danger really exist? Is the House of Habsburg 
indeed so fraught with peril? Do they really intend to 
threaten the peace of Europe? There are not the slightest 
grounds for such an assertion. Only fanatical hatred or blind 
stupidity could suppose that the youthful head of the House 
would inaugurate his reign by a European war. He must 
detest war, which has deprived him of his father, his home and 
his fortune, and has imposed on him the tragic fate of exile. 
What then is the reason for saying that the Habsburgs mean 
war? If the restoration really means war, it would not be 
they who caused it, but their enemies who desire to prevent 
their return at any price. 

So far as the Little Entente is concerned, its hostility can 
be explained very simply. It was the members of the Little 
Entente that gave the old Habsburg monarchy its death blow, 
which came from within, not from without. Both the Western 
Powers agreed only reluctantly to its dissolution, and states- 
men were not lacking either in London or Paris who saw 
further and more clearly. Wilson had only the most element- 
ary notions of political and racial conditions in Austria- 
Hungary, and he saw the Empire through the coloured 
spectacles of Czechs and Jugoslavs. The French Minister 
de Monzie called the break up of the Habsburg Empire “ the 
greatest stupidity” of the century, and Lord Newton 
described it as ‘monumental madness.” The Succession 
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States, he declared, acted like oriental hucksters, and were 
themselves surprised that the High Commission in Paris 
granted their demands, which were out of all proportion to the 
services they had rendered the Entente. All these States 
based their breach with the monarchy on the principle of 
nationality. Austria was declared to have been an unnatural 
conglomeration, towering, so to speak, like a huge misfit 
above our age of national self-determination. But what of 
the States which they have tinkered together with high-flown 
nationalist phrases from the wreckage of the monarchy? 
Do they meet the demands of the nationalist principle which 
they have exalted as a dogma ? 

In Czechoslovakia the ruling Czechs live amongst Germans, 
Slovaks, Magyars, Ruthenians (Ukrainians) and Poles. In 
Jugoslavia the ruling Slavs live amongst Croats, Slovenes, 
Germans, Albanians, Turks, Bulgarians and gipsies. In 
Roumania the Roumanians are amongst Magyars, Germans, 
Ruthenians, Bulgarians and gipsies. All three States are 
mosaics gazing with a kind of Mephistophelian scorn at the 
nationalist principle proclaimed by them so magnificently as 
a political gospel. In addition to all this, in Czechoslovakia 
the Czechs constitute only 45 per cent. of the total population, 
in Jugoslavia the Serbs only 42 per cent., in Roumania the 
Roumanians only 63 per cent. Thus all the three States of the 
Little Entente are anything but national unities. 

In view of these facts the question must arise why the 
Czechs, Serbs and Roumanians destroyed the ancient 
monarchy, since they themselves created nationalist con- 
glomerations such as that had been. And there was this 
tremendous difference that the racial heterogeneity of the 
Habsburg Empire was the result of hereditary, historical, 
economic and military conditions, which had arisen out of a 
natural urge for common defence against attack, and had 
been sanctioned by the course of centuries, whereas the 
Succession States are artificial structures concocted at the 
green tables at St. Germain and Neuilly, devoid both of an 
historic past and of inner unity. They are probably well 
aware of this artificiality, though of course they will never 
admit it; but their resistance to the Habsburg restoration 
betrays their fear of the dynasty and of the historic halo 
surrounding it, which neither exile nor poverty can diminish. 
This halo gives the Little Entente a nightmare, because they 
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fear its attraction for their discontented citizens, who are 
beginning to realise that life under the ancient monarchy 
was better. 

Why do these States refuse to hear of the Dynasty? A 
Habsburg Austria, with its 64 million inhabitants, could as 
little contemplate a war against its far stronger neighbours 
as could a Republican Austria; and common sense alone 
would prevent a future Habsburg ruler from again imperilling 
his newly-won throne. Whether the Succession States fear 
the Habsburgs or not, they have no right to forbid their 
restoration, which is the affair of Austria and Hungary. 

This applies, of course, not only to the Little Entente, 
but in a greater degree to Germany, the Habsburgs’ far more 
dangerous enemy, who loses no opportunity of sullying their 
memory. For the Third Reich sees in this House the final but 
also the most difficult obstacle to the attainment of its goal, 
the annexation of Austria. Nothing would be more naive 
than to believe that Germany has renounced that goal 
because she signed an agreement on July 11th, 1936, which 
was to restore the harmony which had been violated so 
incredibly for two years. The Third Reich does not dream of 
keeping the points laid down in this agreement: it has only 
chosen new tactics. No more bombing and assassinations are 
planned, which would proclaim Germany before all the 
world as a criminal, but a less noisy and noticeable propa- 
ganda has been started—a systematic undermining of 
Austrian feeling and an equally systematic poisoning of the 
population with the venom of National Socialism. These 
tactics have already made alarming progress, because the 
agreement of July 11th has opened all avenues to agitation. 
The politicians of the Third Reich could reckon on the 
enthusiastic co-operation, not only of the Austrian Nazis but 
in particular of those circles which are known as “ emphatic- 
ally national,” and which now feel themselves masters of the 
situation in Austria because they have found powerful 
supporters in the Government. If the latter’s tendency was 
hitherto definitely clerical, it has also become nationalist 
since July 11th, so that its flag to-day may be described as 
clerico-nationalist. That Germany has always backed up the 
Nazis in Austria in their criminal designs and has always 
given shelter to their criminal fugitives; that she has 
provided them with instructions for assassinations, money 
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and bombs; that the German Press, and above all the wire- 
less, has slandered and attacked Austria; that the utmost 
pains have been taken to ruin her economically: these are 
facts that Austria’s leaders appear to have forgotten. 

Though the gentlemen of the Third Reich have not 
dreamed of an apology for all the grievous wrong done to 
Austria, official circles in Austria to-day profess delight at 
the “good” relations between the two nations who are 
united by such fraternal ties, and watch with satisfied smiles 
the rapid progress made by Nazism in the country. The 
gentlemen of the Third Reich, however, are rubbing their 
hands with pleasure and only waiting for the moment when 
Austria, like a ripe apple, that is in this case like a rotten 
apple, shall drop into their lap. This moment has drawn 
appreciably nearer since July 11th. 

Whether the Western Powers, who for so long have looked 
on indifferently at the Nazification of Austria, will be able 
at the last moment to prevent the catastrophe appears 
questionable. Have London and Paris really failed to grasp 
the trend of German activity ? Has it occurred to no one that 
Hitler’s sole object in making this Pact was the friendship of 
Italy, and that Fascism, a spiritual relative of Nazism, 
created a bridge between the two Powers which led through 
Austria? Mussolini’s protégé was faced with the evil choice 
of turning her powerful protector into an adversary or adapt- 
ing herself to his orders and offering her hand to the Third 
Reich, her deadly enemy. If the Austrian Government had 
been able, when thus constrained, to count on support from 
England or France, she could have been spared this humilia- 
tion. 

The Chancellor, Dr. Schuschnigg, is a convinced Austrian, 
and for that reason no friend of Nazism and of the Anschluss. 
His intentions as regards Austrian independence are abso- 
lutely sincere, and we have too good an opinion of his gifts 
as a statesman to suppose that he did not recognise the 
dangers of the Pact of July 11th. But he found himself in a 
position of constraint in which nobody was willing to help 
him except Mussolini, who, however, was precisely the 
person who demanded this sacrifice of him. To the pressure 
from without was added the pressure from within at the hands 
of the ‘‘ emphatically nationalist ”’ Austrians, those double- 
faced Austrians who on the one hand continually reassert 
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their love of Austria, but on the other set heaven and hell in 
motion to barter it to the Third Reich. Moreover they are 
in a great hurry, for they are beginning to realise that the 
Legitimist movement, which for so long they smiled at as 
mere reactionary sentimentality, has made very noticeable 
progress of late, and that Otto may yet ascend the throne of 
his fathers. This, however, would push the Anschluss they 
desire so fervently far into the background. Hence their 
pressure and their haste. Travailler pour le roi de Prusse— 
such is their motto, even if the present “roi” is only a 
Fiihrer and they are working not for Prussia but for the 
Third Reich. 

What is going on in Austria at present is a kind of race 
between Nazism, wearing the Austrian cap of darkness, and 
Habsburg Legitimacy. It is a race between ill-matched 
competitors, for Nazism has abundant means at its disposal 
(money is still available for this in the Third Reich, although 
the population has to tighten its belt), whereas the Legiti- 
mist movement, being poor in money, only possesses the 
Austrian idea and the legitimate rights of the dynasty. 
Austrian independence depends on the result of the race. If 
Legitimism wins, Nazism is played out in Austria. If the 
victory falls to the Nazis, London and Paris will wake up one 
morning to discover that Austria has disappeared from the 
map. 

OBSERVER. 


BACK FROM KENYA: BY A KENYA 
FARMER. 


EFORE going to Kenya, some years ago, I shared the 
| Bees of those who see in the East African highlands an 

outlet for European emigration. A delusion, which has 
been the origin of the so-called white policy in Kenya, has 
provided the Fascists with a justification for the Abyssinian 
enterprise and to-day provides Nazi propaganda with a claim 
to some mandated territories. 

To the man in the street the question of white colonisation 
of the African tropical highlands is a simple one. Some 
European countries are overcrowded ; in tropical Africa there 
are vast territories wholly uninhabited or with a very thin 
native population. Heat and tropical diseases prevent 
Europeans from settling in the lowlands ; on account of the 
altitude the climate of the highlands is temperate and there 
are no tropical diseases. Europeans can easily settle there. 
For the most part there are no natives in the highlands, or 
there were none before the arrival of the Europeans. Reserves 
can be put aside for the few who are there. Should they 
increase, more land can be given to them in the lowlands 
where the climate also suits them better. 

I had read many books about Kenya and any amount of 
those pamphlets which are widely distributed by associations 
apparently interested in attracting new settlers to that 
Colony. I knew everything about the wonderful climate of 
the highlands, the fertility of the soil, the beauty of an easy 
life in a place where social conventions are not so suffocating 
as in Europe, the advantages of cheap native labour. I 
cannot say that I was disappointed. I found the climate of 
the highlands cool and pleasant. Soils, though not particu- 
larly fertile, even in the best districts, gave quite fair results. 
Neighbours were on the whole kind and hospitable. Economic 
prospects were not bad: a careful and hardworking farmer 
can easily make a living out of crops and livestock. I admired 
the way in which the newcomer is helped during the time 
when he is looking for a farm, from the moment he lands 
in Mombasa. The farming community is better organised, 
through very well run co-operative societies, than in most 
European countries. 

But I had not come to Kenya only to farm. I was genuinely 
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interested in the country, its people and the problems which 
confront them. My first reaction to the impression which 
the country gave me was that I frequently thought of the 
possibility of those huge plateaux being developed on the 
lines of a European agricultural district. They seemed to 
me to be able to support tens, hundreds of thousands of 
white families, mainly earning their living by agricultural 
activities on small holdings. The present state of affairs, 
characterised by the division of land into big farms, owned by 
Europeans and worked by natives, must, I thought, be 
temporary and due only to the paucity of settlers. People 
who have never been to Kenya have the idea that Europeans 
have stolen land from the natives and that therefore European 
colonisation is fundamentally wrong. Such is not the case, 
as at least six-sevenths of the alienated land was, before the 
arrival of the Europeans, unoccupied by natives, except for 
a few temporary incursions of nomadic herdsmen. Besides, 
the Kenya natives have plenty of land on which to settle in 
the warmer districts. The biggest tribes in Kenya, those 
around the Kavirondo Gulf, would hate the idea of settling 
on the highlands. Only small tribes (the Nandis, Lumbwas, 
etc.) occupy part of the plateau, on its western edge, and 
their lands on the whole have not been touched and there is 
no reason to touch them. The Wa-Kikuyu who live on the 
eastern edge of the plateau can easily spread eastwards in 
lower districts. 

Closely related to the problem of white colonisation is the 
problem of self-government. Most Kenya settlers are con- 
vinced of the suitability of the highlands for white settlement 
and want to make their permanent home there; it is no 
wonder that they agitate for self-government. As British 
people in England and the Dominions govern themselves, 
there is no reason to suppose that those settled in Kenya 
would not be able to do the same. But the problem of self- 
government is complicated by the existence of over 3,000,000 
natives against only 18,000 Europeans (not more than 
13,000 or 14,000 excluding officials and their families). 
Kenya natives are undoubtedly still very far below the social 
and intellectual standard required for self-government. If 
autonomy is granted to Kenya, all the political power would 
rest in the hands of the settlers, who unfortunately tend to 
exploit the natives and keep them in a state of inferiority. 
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Settlers need cheap and submissive labour. The lower the 
standard of living of the natives, the lower the wages. The 
lower their intellectual development, the less the risk of labour 
troubles. No one can suppose that the British Government 
would hand over the natives to the settlers and so there is 
no chance of autonomy for Kenya as a whole. 

Some people have thought of another solution. Those 
parts of the highlands which were unoccupied before the 
arrival of the Europeans form a “ bloc,”’ 200 miles long, from 
Mount Kenya to Mount Elgon. Roughly it consists of the 
Rift Valley Province (which also includes a few small districts 
inhabited by various tribes on the edge of the plateau) and 
the North Nyeri district of the Central Province. To the west 
is the small Nyanza Province with over one million natives, 
and to the east, north and south the vast territories of various 
other tribes. The Nyanza Province should be reunited to 
Uganda, from which it was separated in 1902, and would so 
enjoy the excellent administration of the Protectorate. The 
eastern and northern territories, together with the Masai 
Reserve in the south, might constitute a Crown Colony, in 
which a “ black” policy aiming at the development of the 
natives would be followed, as in Tanganyika and Uganda. 
Most of the highlands, reserved for Europeans, might form 
an autonomous territory. It would include only land un- 
occupied before the arrival of European settlers; all the 
alienated land would be included, except Nairobi district and 
two small areas in the east and south of Nairobi which should 
be given back to the Wa-Kikuyu and Wakamba tribes, to 
whom they formerly belonged. Comprising the Rift Valley 
Province—minus the districts of Baringo, Elgeyo and Nandi 
inhabited by various small tribes—the North Nyeri district 
of the Central Province and small areas of the Londiani and 
Kericho districts, the autonomous territory would have a 
surface of about 15,000 square miles. On this area, at the end 
of 1936, about 7,000 white people were living. 

Not until I had been in the country for some time did I 
realise why this solution—which at first seemed very practi- 
cable—could not be adopted. It would have meant a complete 
separation of blacks and whites ; which is impossible to effect 
because the white man in Kenyacannot live without the native. 
In Canada, New Zealand, most of Australia and of South 
Africa, every activity required by our social organisation 
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can be fulfilled by Europeans. In Kenya they can rule, 
administrate, supervise other people’s work, do anything 
which comes within the scope of an intellectual activity ; 
they cannot do regular manual work, with the exception of 
any skilled work which does not require much muscular 
effort. The European can own land but cannot till it; can 
own a mine but cannot extract the ore; can organise a 
factory but cannot work in it; can drive a lorry or a train 
but cannot load or unload it; the white woman is unable 
to do the entire work of the house, scrubbing, cooking, 
washing, etc. 

In any society peasants and workmen form the majority of 
the population ; a white man can settle in Kenya only if he 
is rich enough to pay natives to do all the manual work. 
That is why in the Rift Valley Province and North Nyeri 
district, which forty years ago were practically uninhabited, 
there are now more than 120,000 natives, seventeen to each 
European. All these natives are living on the wages which 
Europeans pay them: 90,000 are squatters with their 
families and the others mostly casual labourers or houseboys. 

Some time ago I was asked whether Europeans are not to 
be found doing manual work on the highlands because they 
do not want to do it or because they cannot. According to my 
view it is for the latter reason. It is a commonplace to say that 
Europeans can settle on. the Kenya highlands because the 
climate is temperate and there are no tropical diseases. But 
what of the effects of altitude itself ? There is no temperate 
climate until one reaches 5,500 or 6,000 feet ; living con- 
tinually at that altitude imposes a great strain on the 
organism of people meant to live in much lower countries. 
And what of the effects of the vertical rays of the sun and of 
certain radiations which are much stronger in equatorial than 
in temperate zones? Other climatic disadvantages are the 
great difference of temperature between day and night and, 
during the dry season, the continual wind and dust. Various 
Kenya doctors told me that if a European wants to keep fit, 
he should go at least once a year for a month to the coast and 
every three years should pay a six months’ visit to Europe. 
Forty years’ experience shows that only people who do not 
strain their physique too much, who can afford really nourish- 
ing food and expensive holidays, can settle in Kenya. : 

Interesting is the case of a small farming community, 
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mostly composed of poor settlers, on the Laikipia plateau. 
What with locusts, drought and fall in prices, their economic 
condition during the last few years has been so bad that they 
could not afford to pay native labourers and so they let their 
houses go to pieces, left their fields uncultivated, did not 
attend to their cows. They lived on maize meal, the food of 
the natives, and at last the Government had to come to their 
aid. By a little manual work they would have been able to 
improve their way of living : but poor as they were they never 
did any, simply because they could not. This fact is more 
remarkable if one considers that those poor whites come of 
a stock which has been on the African continent for many 
generations. 

There are people in Kenya and in England who, while 
agreeing that climatic conditions on the highlands are quite 
unsuitable for European workmen or peasants, seem con- 
vinced that in one or two generations the descendants of the 
same Europeans will be sufficiently acclimatised to be able 
to do any kind of work. I doubt that this can be. There are 
other examples of European settlement in tropical highlands, 
chiefly in central and southern America. The number of 
Europeans there is very small, they usually belong to the 
upper classes and, except in rare cases, never do any manual 
work ; even if statistics call them pure whites, they usually 
have a certain amount of native blood which of course helps 
them to stand the climate. In Kenya there are many young 
people born and reared in the country who have never been 
to Europe; some have never been even to the lowlands. 
Most of them look pale, anzemic, weak ; without necessarily 
being stupid, they are undoubtedly slow. They are not a very 
encouraging example. 

European capitalists who exploit the resources of the 
country with native labour ; people who live by a professional 
or commercial activity ; clerks, shopkeepers, skilled labourers 
such as mechanics or electricians ; and a few others: these 
represent the white colonisation in Kenya. No workmen, 
no peasants. There is not even place for the small farmer ; 
perhaps he can afford to employ native labour, but a farm of 
only a few acres will not provide him with enough income to 
allow him to live up to the standard which the climate 
necessitates. The economy of the white highlands can support 
only a small number of capitalists. In the commercial and 
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professional classes the number of Europeans is not likely to 
become very high: not many of them are required and for 
the few posts available they must compete with Indians. 
The same applies to shopkeepers. Clerks and skilled labourers 
are still fairly numerous but Indians and educated Africans 
are gradually taking their place. Can the Kenya highlands 
be called a White Man’s country just because a few wealthy 
people, who need legions of natives to work for them, can 
settle there ? Of course I don’t say that a white man can do 
no physical work at all on the highlands. A farmer is often 
seen repairing his tractor or plough or combine; big game 
hunters and polo players often make a considerable physical 
effort. But this is only occasional and is not to be compared 
with the effort made by those who earn their living by the 
continuous use of their muscles. 

Agriculture and stock raising are the most important 
activities of the European settlers. To white farmers and 
planters over five million acres of land have been alienated, 
of which more than half a million are under cultivation and 
two and a half million are developed for livestock. According 
to the census of 1931, nearly 2,600 persons were engaged in 
agricultural activities and a total of about 4,400 persons lived 
on the profits given by the exploitation of nearly three 
million acres. Unless there is an increase in alienated areas, 
it is not likely that the number of white people living by 
agriculture and stock raising will ever be considerably more 
than it was in 1931. The two odd million acres already 
alienated and not yet exploited are not much good and the 
process of splitting the existing farms cannot be carried far, 
a very small farm being, as I have already said, of no use to 
the white man. 

Supporters of white settlement often forget that the 
agricultural activity of the Europeans does not seem to be 
economically sound. I do not allude to the numerous people 
who during the last thirty years went to Kenya to farm and 
lost more than they made. It was probably more the fault 
of the men than of the country. There is something more 
serious than that. It is a well-known fact that natives, except 
in a few controlled cases, are not allowed to produce coffee, 
which is by far the most important industry of the Colony. 
When I asked the reason for this, I was told that it was 
necessary to protect European producers from the competition 
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of native growers, so as to avoid what had happened in 
Uganda and Nyasaland where European coffee and tobacco 
planters had been ruined by the increase in native production. 
In 1936 European maize farmers were granted a subsidy from 
the Government of the Colony which helped them to receive 
an average price of 4:42 shillings per bag; in the Rift Valley the 
native crop had been sold at prices varying from Is. to 2s. per 
bag. The wheat required by the European and Indian com- 
munities in the whole of East Africa (natives are too poor to 
use wheat flour and must remain satisfied with the far less 
nourishing maize meal) is provided by about 350 wheat 
growers in the highlands. A heavy import duty keeps the 
price of wheat in Kenya at 6s. per bag more than the average 
world price. In spite of cheap labour, Kenya wheat growers 
cannot produce wheat at the same cost as Canadian or 
Australian farmers. In order to protect the white settler, 
natives are not allowed to produce coffee and are therefore 
deprived of what would be for them a very useful source of 
income, and to help a few hundred farmers the whole of the 
Kenya community is taxed and flour and bread must be 
expensive. 

There is something ridiculously feudal in the idea of reserv- 
ing the ownership of land to people who are unable to work 
it. The maintenance of the present state of affairs would 
inevitably result in the creation of a caste system, the popula- 
tion of the highlands being divided into two main groups: 
a small minority of European landowners and an enormous 
majority of native labourers for whom there would be no 
hope of attaining that freedom which only ownership can 
give. 

The introduction of the “ white” policy in Kenya at the 
beginning of this century was due to various causes. The then 
Commissioner for British East Africa genuinely believed that 
Europeans could become acclimatised in the highlands ; the 
building of the Uganda Railway had involved a huge expense ; 
the income of the territory was less than one-third of its 
expenditure. If white settlers could be persuaded to come, 
they would buy from the Government the empty Crown lands 
of the plateaux, would stimulate trade, and the transport of 
their crops would become a profitable source of income to the 
railway. At the same time, extensive propaganda for attract- 
ing settlers was made by a few speculators who had bought 
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land for a few shillings an acre from the Government and 
wanted to sell it at a good profit to the newcomers. 

The “ white policy,” together with a very few advantages, 
has brought many evils to the natives. In most African 
territories the imposition of a heavy tax has been found an 
excellent means of inducing natives to work for the Europeans. 
In Kenya the Hut and Poll Tax on the native is twelve 
shillings a year, and as there are quite a number of young 
natives who are not rich enough to pay it, the only alternative 
to prison is to work for the settlers. In most agricultural 
districts an adult native labourer receives from six to eight 
shillings for thirty days’ work, sometimes only five or even 
‘four. (Besides that he only receives a ration of maize meal 
which is worth two to three shillings a month.) The native 
must work for forty-five to sixty days in order to be able to 
pay his Poll Tax. I would add that during the last few years 
a few small tribes have been allowed to pay less Poll Tax. 
But the reduction has not affected the three great agricultural 
tribes in Kenya who represent more than five-sixths of the 
total native population and from whom the settlers recruit 
their labour. 

To the same three tribes have been allotted reserves which 
are not big enough to allow an increase in population (in the 
reserves of the Wa-Kikuyu the average density is about 300 
persons per square mile). More land, unsuitable for European 
agriculture and at present held as Crown land, could be given 
to them. It has not been given because if the reserves are 
small, an increase in population obliges a number of people 
to migrate with their families to the “ white” highlands 
where the farmers allow them to cultivate little plots of land 
(usually from half an acre to two acres). In exchange they 
must work for a certain number of days in the year for wages 
even lower than those quoted above. 

The present difficulties of Kenya are chiefly due to the 
conflicting influence of two policies. The “ white policy” 
which favours a colonisation which will never be a success 
as no part of Kenya will ever be a white man’s country, and 
the only result of which is to keep the natives backward. 
And the “ black policy,” according to which all the resources 
of the country should be used for the well-being of its original 
inhabitants. This is the policy which has been so successfully 
applied in Uganda and Tanganyika. 
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Until a few years ago only the “ white policy ” was followed 
in Kenya. Now things are changing. The British Government 
is probably realising that white settlement does not pay and 
that the white policy in Kenya is the greatest obstacle to 
attaining the end which East African territories should have 
in view: the formation one day of a great black dominion 
stretching from Lake Rudolf to Lake Nyasa, in which 
Bantus, under the protection of the British Empire, will be 
able to develop according to their capacities and in the par- 
ticular way required by their own nature. 

A change of policy in Kenya would not imply the immediate 
breakdown of European colonisation. If settlers are able to 
maintain their position without the protection and privileges 
which they enjoy at present, there is no reason why they 
should not remain in Kenya. Probably they will have to 
renounce an agricultural activity which is a burden for the 
community as a whole; their services will still be required 
for a long time, not only as administrators, but also as 
middlemen, in which capacity they will be more useful to 
the natives than Indians are. It seems to me that to-day the 
best way of promoting native welfare—and therefore better- 
ing the social and economic conditions of Kenya—is by 
co-operation between blacks and whites, and that no co-opera- 
tion is possible so long as settlers enjoy unjustified privileges. 

. W. SaLvaport. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CivILIsATION IN Our TIME. 


HE history of what has taken place in Europe since the 

international scheme of control over the Spanish coasts 

and frontiers came into operation is of some interest to 
those who take the philosophic view of human nature in its 
prevailing political aspect. The scheme itself took many 
months to draw up and to be agreed. After two false starts it 
was put into operation on April 15th. The interesting question 
is whether in practice it has made the slightest difference to 
the international complications and ramifications of the 
Spanish civil war. It may, probably has, slowed down the 
entry of foreign troops into the country. It clearly has not 
removed any of the causes of diplomatic recrimination be- 
tween the non-Spanish European governments who have 
identified their sympathies with one side or the other in the 
war itself. 

Those causes have by contrast multiplied. An allegation 
that German aeroplanes, pilots and bombs were the exclusive 
agent in destroying the old Basque centre of culture at 
Guernica excited a general diplomatic nerve-storm that quickly 
gathered force and widened its range. The British Govern- 
ment’s offices in helping the non-combatant old men, women 
and children of the Basque country to escape by sea from the 
war areas led to allegations in the German and Italian Press 
as well as on the part of General Franco of British partisan- 
ship in the war. 

At one moment we saw Signor Mussolini ordering the ex- 
clusion from Italy of all British newspapers except a chosen 
few (badly chosen) and ordering the return to Italy of all 
Italian journalists stationed in London. The Italian Govern- 
ment has such power over its subjects. At another moment 
we were given the spectacle of Lord Plymouth, chairman and 
British delegate to the non-intervention committee sitting in 
London, proposing to that committee that all bombing from 
the air in the Spanish war be totally prohibited. 

What does “non-intervention” mean? If you try to 
impose conditions upon the conduct of a given war, are you 
“ intervening”? If you try to “ humanise ” a war (that odd 
notion did again specifically gain currency in the mouths at 
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any rate of British politicians), are you intervening in that 
war? And what is meant by “ humanising ” a war? Is there 
any means of humanising war short of stopping it? Is it 
worse to be bombed than to be bayoneted? Is it worse for 
women and children to be gassed than to be starved to death ? 

The details of this present grotesque manifestation of 
European civilisation are given below. But it seems worth 
while for honest serious people to face the hardening facts. 
The muddle itself, the growing complication, fear and chaos 
produced by organised international diplomacy, goes on with- 
out pause. There are many men and women who will not 
look at the thing. Why, they ask, should we be harrowed by 
the contemplation of something so monstrous? Why not 
dwell upon some aspect of life less calculated to destroy one’s 
faith in human nature? Ostriches may have more sense than 
to bury their heads in the sand, but the figurative tactic is 
indeed pursued by many human beings as a means of escape 
from unpleasant facts. 

Every month, almost every week, brings new evidence of 
the increasing havoc in human affairs that is wrought by 
what we know as civilisation. It is perhaps because its havoc 
goes unchallenged that the evil thing goes on unchecked. It 
has come to be taken for granted. Yet there is probably no 
more vital concern to human beings in our time than the 
quickening cancer of political activity. No voice is raised in 
warning. By contrast earnest, warm-hearted people allow 
their enthusiasms and sympathies to be drawn into partisan 
engagement in the evil itself. Confronted with the monstrous 
manifestations of political activity as conducted by the 
“ dictatorship ” practitioners—whether Herr Hitler, Signor 
Mussolini or potentially General Franco—the warm hearts of a 
differing temper extol the virtues of democracy and are pre- 
pared in their exuberance to plunge into the fray to show how 
exalted a thing democracy is. There is no such thing as a cool 
detachment, a level-headed recognition that the antithesis 
between democracy and, say, fascism, is merely one particular 
bone of contention between two sets of mad dogs. 

It is the political practices of our time in general that have 
run riot. What seems to be needed if the world is to be saved 
from a threatening cataclysm such as human imagination can 
hardly measure, is some reversion to simple first principles, 
some elementary thought about what really matters in life. 
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What after all is civilisation in its origin? It is merely the 
urge of a community to safeguard by reciprocal sanction its 
communal interests. If, instead of each individual in a com- 
munity building his own house, making his own clothes, 
hunting his own food, a method of specialisation be developed 
whereby one man exclusively builds houses, another exclu- 
sively makes clothes, etc., and receives in return for his 
services a negotiable token, or money, which will enable him 
in exchange to obtain the products he needs of another set of 
such specialists, then it becomes necessary for honesty to play 
its part. It becomes an elementary wrong that a man’s 
“money,” the measure of his work or service, should be stolen 
by another who thereby would cheat his victim of the due 
exchange. Therefore “ property ” must be safeguarded. 

These things are all so simple, if allowed to remain simple. 
In a community thus embarking upon the benefits of “ civili- 
sation,” it is clear that the first and only essential postulate is 
that a man be enabled in security to work and to keep the 
reward of his work. Hence the simple sanction of a com- 
munal undertaking to guarantee each other’s personal in- 
violability and the safety of his property. The sanction equally 
simply is the weight of the whole against an individual 
aggressor ; in other words a police system. But the point is 
that the whole and only purpose of any government in its 
logical evolution is the protection of life and property. 

The ghastly discovery is that human beings cannot remain 
logical. Politics, the process of constituting a “‘ government ” 
for the purpose of safeguarding life and property, has become 
a raging uncontrollable fever in the blood of man. What do 
we find? The British Government, to take a case, for the 
theoretic purpose of safeguarding 40,000,000 men, women and 
children from murderers and robbers within the country and 
from marauders outside, has a budget turnover of nearly 
{£1,000,000,000 a year. Income-tax alone extracts the incred- 
ible sum of about {250,000,000 a year from a population of 
40,000,000 in order theoretically to save that population from 
highway robbery. What organisation of robbery would be 
needed to extract what the British Government extracts 
annually from the pockets of the people hypothetically sate- 
guarded thereby? Government, the theoretic guarantee of 
the security of property, has become the greatest single 


menace to property. 
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By the organisation of “defence” against the foreign 
marauder, the government in the like manner perverts its own 
theory. What is the theory? The protection of human life. 
In the last great war a million men in this country, or one out 
of every four men in the prime of life, were killed. Govern- 
ment, already proved to be the greatest single menace to 
property, is equally demonstrably the greatest single menace 
to life. The practice not only defeats, but perverts, the theory. 

Such is the nervous nonsense of the diplomacy that aims 
at a country’s self-defence, that it not only, by piling up 
armaments, makes war with other countries certain (st vs 
pacem, para bellum being reasonable only on the short view, 
the long-view certainty being s1 vis bellum, para bellum), but 
as the case of Spain so absurdly shows, must needs seek any 
and every excuse for making war, even when no question of 
self-defence arises. The moment the rival politicians in 
Spain go to war with each other in their own country, for 
their own purposes (namely for the competitive protection of 
life and property in Spain) Russia, Germany, Italy and in 
a smaller measure France lose no time in rushing into the 
war in the most preposterous disregard of the whole theory 
of national armaments. 

Russia having manufactured the world’s greatest supply 
of armaments for potential use against Germany and Japan 
as a means of defending Russia, fires them off in Spain, 
though no argument engendered even in the mind of a 
politician could possibly conceive any casus belli between 
Russia and Spain. Italy has 70,000 men fighting in Spain. 
Who knows, does Signor Mussolini know, what cause they 
are fighting for? 

It is difficult to escape the sense of madness about these 
things. Every politician in the world as a daily routine 
protests loudly that his purpose and his desire is peace. On 
April 19th last Mr. George Lansbury, a British politician, 
held a conversation with Herr Hitler, having gone to Berlin 
for the purpose. He had advertised his purpose in advance 
as that of asking Herr Hitler whether he really did want 
peace. It was not obvious why all the fuss. Anybody could 
have told Mr. Lansbury that Herr Hitler’s answer would of 
course be yes. But the very circumstance of a politician’s 
life seems to frighten him from saying anything which he 
cannot afterwards escape from. Did Herr Hitler want peace? 
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“Yes, but...” That was the answer. So terrified was 
Herr Hitler of answering simply yes and allowing it to be 
known that he had so answered, that it was necessary for the 
two men solemnly and carefully to agree on a joint “formula” 
to be given out to the Press afterwards. 

Mr. Lansbury duly and carefully gave the agreed sentence 
to the Press, not departing by a syllable from the written 
text. It read thus : “‘ Germany will be very willing to attend 
a conference and take part in a unified effort to establish 
economic co-operation and mutual understanding between 
the nations of the world, if President Roosevelt or the head 
of another great country will take the lead in calling such a 
conference.” Parturiunt montes! It would be just incredible, 
on any exclusive ground of common sense, that Herr Hitler 
could not simply say, yes, he wanted peace. 

But even the fishy formula printed above, hedged round 
with every sort of avenue for escape, was in the quick event 
proved inadequate to the tortuous dictates of a politician’s 
career. Four days after Mr. Lansbury had seen Herr Hitler, 
it was judged necessary by the propaganda department of 
the German Government to correct certain misapprehensions 
that had arisen as a result of the sentence which enshrined 
the joint goodwill of the seekers after peace. It was therefore 
given out in Berlin that Herr Hitler’s declaration about a 
willingness to participate in a conference had not by a long 
way been made without conditions, verbally added. The chief 
condition was, as Herr Hitler plainly told Mr. Lansbury, that 
Germany would consent to be drawn into some form of 
international co-operation only if ‘“‘ the prospects of success 
were present.” 

If these lines by chance be read by some backwoodsman 
into whose consciousness the facts of political life have never 
penetrated, he will just not believe what is here written. 
Whatever other “ wisdom” must be counted folly, an 
ignorance of politics must certainly be counted bliss. When 
the panic-stricken Dr. Goebbels made that egregious correc- 
tion of a misconception, he further explained in what was 
called in Berlin a “ semi-official ” Note what the proviso in 
its turn really meant. It meant apparently that before 
Germany could enter any conference the event must be 
preceded by the most careful and detailed preparation. 
Everything being now quite clear, the Angrif contentedly 
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expressed its satisfaction that the false impressions resulting 
from the interview had been dispelled. Panic in short is so 
constant an element in the politician’s motive, that he is 
equally afraid of a sheep as of a tiger. He cannot say that he 
wants war ; he dare not say that he wants peace. 


Tue Spanisu CockpPIiT. 


To the mind of any mature person therefore it is difficult 
to take any interest in Spain except as a somewhat macabre 
cockpit. The scheme of supervision and control over the 
Spanish frontiers and coasts duly but after prolonged difficulty 
and uncertainty came into operation at midnight of April 
1gth and 2oth. An elaborate organisation was therefore at 
last operative to the end that no further foreign troops should 
enter Spain. 

Now it happened at that time that the war itself had 
reached the stage where the forces of General Franco were 
investing Bilbao. His purpose was to starve the town into 
submission. The town is on the coast. In the Bay of Biscay 
there were British ships carrying foodstuffs to Bilbao. The 
Basque Government was fighting on the side of the Valencia 
Government against General Franco. The British Govern- 
ment by an accidental chain of circumstances recognised 
Valencia and therefore Bilbao as ‘‘ Spain,” and did not 
officially recognise the fact of war in Spain. Belligerent 
rights were therefore not conceded to either side. 

There was no logical reason according to the theory of 
British policy why British ships should not land food supplies 
in Bilbao. But in fact, as distinct from theory, a war did 
rage in Spain. The traditionally general convention of the 
three-mile limit assigned to Spain a national sovereignty over 
the three-mile belt of sea from the coast. General Franco 
claimed the traditional Spanish six-mile limit. That six-mile 
belt was patrolled and mined by Franco’s navy. If British 
ships entered those territorial waters in an attempt to land 
supplies at Bilbao they ran the risk of being sunk by General 
Franco’s navy or the mines it had laid. What then ? 

The juridical position was muddled by the circumstance 
that whereas Germany and Italy recognised General Franco’s 
organisation as the government of Spain, the British Govern- 
ment recognised that of Sefior Caballero as the government, 
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but granted belligerent rights to neither of them. Moreover, 
the British navy did not recognise Spanish territorial waters 
outside the three-mile limit. 

It was not the first time that the British Government had 
had to face that particular conundrum. Last August when 
the Caballero navy was trying to blockade Ceuta and Melilla, 
the British Admiralty warned British ships to avoid those 
ports, and to proceed instead to Malta and Gibraltar. So now 
British ships were warned to avoid Bilbao. But at the same 
time (April 14th) the British Government sent a message to 
General Franco to the effect that no interference with British 
ships would be tolerated and that he would be held account- 
able for any damage done by his ships to any British ships 
which should happen to ignore the British Government’s 
warning. 

In the House of Commons on April 14th Sir John Simon was 
asked whether, in the event of a British merchant ship being 
fired on by Franco ships on the high seas, that is, outside the 
three-mile limit, British warships would protect them. Sir 
John’s answer was “‘ yes, certainly.” At the same time the 
British Government put on record its warning to all British 
ships that “‘ we cannot guarantee, in view of the conditions 
there, that those ships would be safe in the territorial waters 
round Bilbao.” 

On April zoth, that is within twenty-four hours of the 
international scheme of non-interventionary supervision and 
control coming into operation, a British steamer, Seven Seas 
Spray, set out from St. Jean de Luz and successfully ran the 
blockade. She sailed at night without lights, was met outside 
the port by Basque destroyers, and landed 3,600 tons of food- 
stuffs. On April 21st the Caballero Government virtually 
repudiated the supervisory scheme of non-intervention. That 
government’s Minister of Marine on that day issued an order 
to the Caballero fleet to the effect that it must prevent any 
Caballero ship from being detained or deflected from its 
course by any ships of the international supervising fleets. 
He described the non-intervention scheme as unjust, and 
announced that the Government of Sefior Caballero would not 
consent to its operation so far as that government’s ships were 
concerned. 

On April 22nd three more British ships (# amsterley, 
MacGregor and Stanbrook) left St. Jean de Luz for Bilbao. 
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They safely entered Bilbao with an aggregate of 8,500 tons of 
food in the early morning of April 23rd. Franco warships had 
stopped them and fired over their bows, but had been headed 
off outside the three-mile limit by H.M.S. Hood. It was no. 
doubt one of the thrilling episodes of the sea; but gave 
no thrill of pleasure to any one who knew from diplomatic 
experience how easily big calamities can develop from small 
causes. On the occasion of April 23rd the Franco warships 
that stopped the British ships claimed that territorial waters 
extended six miles from the shore, a claim summarily rejected 
by the British destroyer which had intervened, and which 
therefore called for the assistance of H.M.S. Hood. The 
Spanish ships then gave way. Thereafter British ships ran the 
blockade with food supplies in increasing numbers. 

The inevitable diplomatic activity was called into play. On 
April 26th General Franco sent a note to the British Ambas- 
sador at Hendaye protesting against the action of H.MLS. 
Hood on April 23rd on the reiterated ground that territorial 
waters extended for six miles from the coast. The British 
Ambassador countered with a protest against the action of the 
Franco ships in stopping the British ships outside the three- 
mile limit. General de Llano on the same day broadcasting 
from Seville made bitter comment on the transport of food- 
stuffs to Bilbao in British ships. “‘ Maybe,” he hinted, “‘ some 
Spanish gentleman-sailor belonging to the Nationalist navy 
will carry out his duty, in which case someone will be respon- 
sible for the outcome.”’ He went on to prophesy the speedy 
dissolution of the British Empire. The real question thereby 
raised was how far in practice it could be regarded as possible 
to localise the so-called civil war in Spain. 

Next came, in the last week of April, the total destruction 
by air bombing of Guernica, the oldest town of the Basque 
country and the traditional centre of Basque culture. The 
allegation at once appeared in the British Press—with what 
precise justification could hardly be established—that the 
atrocity was the exclusive work of German aeroplanes, Ger- 
man pilots and German bombs. At once the German Press 
resounded with unbridled attacks on Great Britain. 

As one bad turn always provokes another, equal mischief 
resulted from the British Government’s offer to help in the 
evacuation of refugees from the Basque country. The Italian 
joined the German Press in the bitterest attacks upon the 
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British Government for having violated the non-intervention 
agreement. Yet the bare facts seemed innocent enough. It was 
the Basque Government that took the initiative in asking the 
British Government for its services in the evacuation of old 
men, women and children from the war zone. The British 
Government’s first answer was to ask for a specific assurance 
that the Basque request implied no distinction in political 
allegiance. That assurance being received, the British Govern- 
ment suggested that the Basque Government should co- 
operate with Mr. R. C. Stevenson, British Consul at Bilbao, 
whose own services would constitute a guarantee that the 
object was exclusively humanitarian and in no sense partisan. 
It was assumed in London that General Franco would agree, 
although he had not been asked, and that he would accept the 
person of Mr. Stevenson as an adequate proof that the British 
policy of non-intervention and of strict neutrality was fully 
operative. 

The Basque Government was informed that it must, if 
necessary, provide its own ships for the evacuation up to the 
three-mile limit, but that British warships would give protec- 
tion on the high seas. It was emphasised in British official 
quarters that the step taken was merely a continuation of 
British efforts to save the lives of non-belligerents. Those 
efforts had in fact already resulted in the saving of tens of 
thousands of such lives. 

The Caballero Government demanded an international 
inquiry into the bombing of Guernica—a demand which Mr. 
Anthony Eden on May 6th incautiously welcomed. On May 
7th Lord Plymouth, in fulfilment of the policy thus initiated 
by Mr. Eden, proposed from the chair to the members of the 
non-intervention committee that they should agree to recom- 
mend that all bombing in Spain be prohibited. How unprac- 
tical was such a proposal was shown by the complete silence 
in which it was received. Not a single comment was made on 
it by any member of the committee : not even by the Russian 
delegate. On May 8th it was announced in Rome that the 
introduction into Italy of every English newspaper, with the 
ill-assorted and from the Italian point of view extremely 
stupid exception of the Observer, the Daily Mail and the 
Evening News, was thenceforth banned; and every Italian 
correspondent in England of Italian newspapers was forthwith 


recalled to Rome. 
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Mr. Epen 1n BrussELs. 


Belgium’s new international status of complete indepen- 
dence was ritually celebrated on April 25th when Mr. Eden 
flew from Croydon for a two-days’ visit to Brussels. He made 
friendly contact in the new background with Belgium’s leaders 
—King Leopold, M. van Zeeland, Prime Minister, and M. 
Spaak, Foreign Minister. 

His journey had been immediately preceded by the publi- 
cation in the morning newspapers of April 25th of the text 
of an Anglo-French declaration about Belgium. Its main 
points were these: (1) France and Belgium appreciate the 
effect upon Belgium of the delay in negotiating a Western 
European instrument to replace the Locarno Treaty and are 
therefore anxious to give her the assurances for which she 
asks. (2) They take note of Belgium’s publicly expressed 
determination to defend her frontiers and to arm for that 
purpose. (3) They also take note of Belgium’s publicly 
affirmed fidelity to the League Covenant. (4) They therefore 
release Belgium from all her obligations to Britain and 
France resulting either from the Locarno Treaty of 1925 or 
from the Arrangement of March 1936, while maintaining 
their own obligations to Belgium as incurred under those 
instruments. (5) Nothing in this declaration affects the 
obligations of France and Britain to each other under those 
instruments. Appended to the document was a Belgian 
Note of acknowledgement expressing gratitude for the 
assurances thus given. 

Even before King Leopold made his famous statement last 


October, M. van Zeeland had on more than one occasion - 


explained that neither the mutual guarantee of the 1925 
Locarno Treaty nor the neutrality guaranteed by the five 
Powers before the war had been proved in experience to be 
of any practical value. Belgium was invaded in 1914, and 
in 1936 Germany repudiated the Locarno Treaty for reasons 
connected, not with Belgium, but with France and Russia. 

When King Leopold came to London in March last he 
made the specific request that Belgium for the future must 
be wholly free to act as she might choose in any emergency. 
He asked that such freedom be guaranteed by Germany, 
Britain, and France, but stipulated that Belgium should have 
no corresponding obligation herself, either to maintain her 
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“neutrality ” (as was the implication of the 1839 guarantee 
by Britain, France, Prussia, Russia, and Austria) or to lend 
assistance in a system of mutual security (as defined in 1925 
at Locarno). The situation now is that France and Britain 
have recognised Belgium’s new status and that Germany has 
2 aa promised (though not yet carried out the promise) 
to do so. 


REFORM OF THE LEAGUE. 


An interesting letter was published in The Times of April 
14th over the signature of fifteen public men in this country, 
differing in political outlook, but agreeing in one central 
thesis. The thesis was that any attempt to strengthen the 
present League’s coercive machinery was to invite final 
destruction for the League itself; but that the ideals of the 
League could be safeguarded and put into practical use by 
making of it “an effective instrument for reconciliation.” 
The signatories gave it as their unanimous view that “ to 
strengthen its sanctionist system is merely to increase the 
probability of war, to turn every local war into a world war, 
and in the end to destroy the League altogether.” 

The present fact is that the League has had, in effect, to 
suspend its entire activity until such time as a revised inter- 
pretation of its purpose can enable it again to function. 
The attempt to put the existing Covenant into coercive 
operation in the case of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict had the 
effect, first, of producing the danger of general war ; secondly, 
of discrediting the Covenant itself. In the parallel case a few 
years earlier of Japan and Manchuria circumstances enabled 
common sense to prevail. But the mischief was destined only 
to be postponed. After the Hoare-Laval proposal of December 
1935 was rejected, and the League thereupon was given no 
alternative but to make a public exhibition of the folly com- 
mitted in its name, one of the great questions launched has 
been : Can the League itself survive? 

The controversy centres on the feasibility of sanctions as 
a safeguard against war. Obviously, a sanction is effective 
only if it does in fact prevent or stop a war. In the case of 
Italy and Abyssinia the present League did neither. No 
further proof is needed of the fact that the present League 
offers no sanction at all. How could it? In a national State 
a police sanction depends for its efficacy upon the universality 
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of its operation. It works because the whole weight of the 
nation backs it against the individual aggressor. 

In the analogous international field equal universality is 
necessary if there is to be any sanction against aggression. 
That is so obvious a truth as to mock the need of saying it. 
Yet it was not, and is not yet, everywhere recognised. When 
four out of seven great Powers in the world stand aside from 
the League there can be no League in a sanctionist sense. 
What then, can there be? An ineffective sanction is worse 
than useless. It is itself a danger to the peace, as experience 
has proved, if proof were needed. 

But the pacific ideals of the League are not only right and 
valuable. They can be made to serve the cause of peace even 
in the hands of an incomplete League. But on one simple 
condition. The condition is that the means as well as the end 
be recognised as pacific. Geneva could be made into the 
world’s centre for avoiding war by conciliation between the 
parties, by the open examination of grievances, by the agreed 
removal of the causes of war. It might not, would not always 
succeed. If it succeeded once it would justify itself; and 
success once achieved would breed further success. The 
alternative thesis of a coercive incomplete League is a proved 
means, not of peace but of war. Moreover, it seems possible 
that American sympathy might start flowing to Geneva if 
the League became a focus of conciliation, instead of, as it is 
now, a virtual alliance for war. The sympathy and later 
perhaps the participation of America at Geneva would by 
itself go far to ensure the full ultimate triumph of a true, 
because universal, League of Nations. 

Grorcr GLAscow. 

May 15th, 1937. 
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No biography or autobiography can do full justice to the 
wit and charm of Augustine Birrell. He won considerable 
distinction in the three fields of law, literature and politics, 
without obtaining front rank in any of them. His supremacy 
was in the field of personality. There was no more brilliant 
conversationalist, no more successful after-dinner speaker, 
no more welcome guest wherever the things of the mind are 
treasured and discussed. His posthumous reminiscences are 
so modest that they need to be supplemented by personal 
knowledge if we are to recreate the image of the living man. 

The son of a Scottish Minister resident in Liverpool, 
Birrell carried into mature years something of the stamp of 
nineteenth-century Nonconformity—its political liberalism, 
its interest in theology and churches, its serious view of life. 
Cambridge was followed by the Bar and the Bar by Parlia- 
ment, but it was as an essayist that his name first became 
known. For over forty years he poured forth those little 
studies and biographies that we learned to love, beginning 
with Obiter Dicta published in 1884 at the age of thirty-four. 
He never wrote or desired to write a big book, for he was a 
very busy person, by profession a lawyer, not a man of letters. 
But it is as difficult to write a short essay as a long one, and 


* Augustine Birrell, Things Past Redress. Faber & Faber. 
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Birrell’s brief appreciations have something of the sparkle 
as well as the finish of certain French literary critics. 

We are more than half through the book when the author 
enters the new Liberal Cabinet as Minister of Education in 
1905, exchanging his office in 1907 for the even more difficult 
task of governing Ireland for nine years. Beginning with the 
skilful solution of the problem of University education for 
Catholics which had baffled all his predecessors, the Irish 
Secretary won the confidence and affection of the Irish Mem- 
bers from the outset and carried through several much-needed 
reforms. That his rule ended in the tragedy of the Easter 
rebellion of 1916 was due not to his own shortcomings, but 
to the long delay in the granting of Home Rule caused by 
Unionist opposition, to the intransigence of Carson and his 
Ulstermen, to the uncomprehending military mind of 
Kitchener in dealing with Ireland at the outbreak of the war. 
It was the old story of the Sibylline books. Having refused 
to listen to Redmond, a landlord, a Conservative, and an 
Imperialist as he revealed himself in 1914, we were confronted 
by Sinn Fein, and after a sanguinary struggle were forced to 
yield Dominion status in 1921. Birrell promptly resigned, 
and his political career ended at the age of sixty-six. The 
chapter on Ireland is one of the most interesting in the book, 
and there is not a trace of bitterness. The whole volume, 
indeed, written at the end of a long life, is singularly mellow. 

To those of his readers who remember the closing decades 
of the Victorian era and the dramatic events of the twentieth 
century, the most attractive pages are those which record the 
author’s judgments on men and books. Grey’s character is 
justly praised and the limitations of his power in 1914 are 
neatly described. “ He was not Jove wielding Heaven’s 
thunderbolts. Unless his country was going to be behind him, 
how could he take it upon himself to threaten France with 
neutrality or to bluff Germany with war?’ Campbell- 
Bannerman is portrayed with affection, and Asquith’s 
abilities receive due praise. He never pushed himself, but 
whatever he had to do he did so well that his ascent to the 
top of the ladder was inevitable. It was a mind of great power 
and clarity, but it had its limitations. “ There was nothing 
metaphysical about him. He was the least speculative of 
mortals.” And he was not a pilot to weather the storm. “ So 
when the hellhounds of war began barking, he was easily 
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outyelped.” The society of Lord Morley and Lord Rosebery 
is rightly described as “ exceptionally delightful.” Lord 
Loreburn’s only fault, we are told, was jealousy. 

_ Birrell’s verdicts on literary celebrities are equally arrest- 
ing. An omnivorous reader throughout life, like so many of 
our leading statesmen, he knew most of the lions of his time. 
The three poets who meant most to him were Tennyson, 
Browning and Matthew Arnold, and in each case he could 
compare the writer with the man. While Tennyson was im- 
pressive, Browning was disappointing. “ It often struck me 
as passing strange to find myself sitting cosily at dinner with 
a man whose thoughts had interpenetrated into the inter- 
stices of my life, and whose verses had given representation in 
unforgettable words to some of my most deep-rooted feelings, 
and yet to have nothing to say to him, or he to me, of the 
slightest significance.” Of Matthew Arnold’s poetry he never 
tired. ‘“‘ He is an indoor and out-of-door poet ; for Sundays 
and week-days ; at home or abroad; on foot or in bed; in 
sorrow and in joy; in moods grave or gay.” To surviving 
Victorians it is refreshing to read such glowing tributes from 
one of the most attractive figures on that historic stage. 


G. P. G: 


* % * * * 


ETHICS AND COSMOLOGY. 
Mr. Gerald Heard has written a brilliant book* which should 


arrest his generation and not least the professing Christians 
whose faith he unintentionally misrepresents. He shows how 
ethics are “‘ a deduction from religion, from beliefs as to the 
nature of reality ” ; and that the ethicist who still considers 
religion an “ imagination ” to which conduct is only acci- 
dentally related, rests on sinking sand that the tempest is 
blowing about his ears. ‘‘ As men believe the universe to be 
so they will and must behave ” ; and elders who derived their 
morality second-hand from religious parents should not be 
surprised because their children refuse to accept it third- 
hand. Tracing the fissure between morality and reality from 
Galileo to Freud, the author reveals how scientists separated 
allied data for purposes of investigation, and that the division 
was rendered permanent by the Church who feared the effects 


* The Third Morality. By Gerald Heard. Cassell & Company Ltd. 
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of Galileo’s new cosmology. So the world of astronomy and 
physics was divorced from that of biology and psychology. 
Newton could prove the cosmos a blind machine and thereby 
destroy mind’s place in the universe, as Blake complained, 
without abandoning deism. 


“ Man is naturally good,” said the deists, “ as Nature is naturally 
mechanic,” and “ it was on this basis of Natural Theology—God 
in man’s heart and mind and the machine in all the rest—that 
Liberalism arose.” 


But the ancient connection between Man and Nature was 
reasserted by Darwin, who destroyed Natural Theology by 
establishing Natural Selection as the explanation of life. 
Hence life too was deprived of an ideal sanction. 


Man must go back where he belonged and once more go down 
into the battle if he and his stock were not immediately to become 
obsolescent. 


Liberal rationalists acknowledged their retreat by advocat- 
ing utilitarian ethics, but one ideal sanction still remained, 
that of their conscience—the inner light. Yet this too was 
desecrated by Freud, who reduced such sublime defiance of 
a mechanistic universe to “ an illusion produced by appetites 
twisted from their natural purpose and satisfaction.” 

“To-day then we see the mechanistic cosmology completed, 
brought home to roost in the soul.” By 


“an immense achievement of co-ordinated argument and carefully 
selected illustration—not of proof,” it “ has banished religion first 


from the universe, then from life and now from the very soul of 
man.” 


But “ ethicists, like all other specialists, cannot keep up to 
date.” Physicists have now reduced matter to charges of 
electricity, i.e. an invisible force ; and Heisenberg’s Principle 
of Indeterminacy reveals the calculation of probability, of 
averages, by which physicists have actually worked. Because 
biology was dominated by the supposed mechanism of 
physics, Darwin assumed that blind Natural Selection had 
determined the process of evolution which is now revealed 
as far more elaborate than he imagined. Evolution is a moral 
conception although its alleged method was immoral; but 
modern biologists (as well as the author in his Source of 
Civilisation) have shown how “ the human stock is derived 
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from a creature not characterised by fierceness and cunning 
but by sensitiveness, awareness, sympathy and affection. 
The meek have inherited the earth.” Freud by “ dredging the 
mind ” has sought in vain to establish the opposite conclusion, 
and his claim to cure neurosis by psycho-analysis is far from 
being vindicated. Moreover, by admitting that certain 
evidence may be telepathic, he assumes that the mind can 
function apart from sensory communications—a fact to 
which psychical research provides abundant testimony. 


Consciousness cannot be destroyed by the destruction of the 
organism which it spins for its temporary manifestation in this 
space time continuum. . . . We are being made to act as though 
we are immortal because we are immortal. 


But as greed and fear have captured anc. exploited the 
curiosity which science seeks to satisfy, we have formed a 
false, mechanistic picture of the universe and attributed an 
amoral power to States which leads to humanity’s destruc- 
tion. In order to transform that picture we must gradually 
transcend our personalised consciousness by merging it in 
the super-personal consciousness around us, which is similar 
to but not the same as our own; and so act and think “ that 
we become increasingly aware of our extra-individuality— 
that is, the common life which unites us with our fellow 
creatures, with all life and the universe.” 

The above summary is necessarily inadequate and needs 
supplementing by recourse to the author. His argument 
inevitably suffers from simplification of the issues involved ; 
and not least by an abstraction of data which enables 
him to label holders of certain conclusions as “‘ anthromor- 

hist ” or “ mechanomorphist ” and to make assumptions 
which the labelled would justifiably dispute. But some 
simplification of current thought and its ethical implication 
is urgently needed, as the author pleads, when most people 
cannot see the wood for the trees ; and that he has provided. 
He challenges and enlarges our thinking, however conscious 
we may be of certain omissions and the extreme nature of his 
pacifist bias. Revering “ the idealism deduced by Jesus from 
paternal monotheism,” he hails the Sermon on the Mount as 
“the greatest of all Songs before Sunrise” but deprecates 
the forcible method by which Jesus is reported to have 
cleansed the temple! 

VOL. CLI. 48 
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Western religion may need a contribution from that 
Eastern thought to which the author is indebted, but needs it 
adjusted to Western foundations, the highest conceptions of 
Judaic, Greek and Christian seers. He aims at such adjust- 
ment by striving provisionally to indicate “ the intellectual 
system ” and “ the way of life ” that will ultimately transform 
our cosmology. His counsel often recalls that of Christian 
mystics who are more convincing and intelligible to many of 
us; but Mr. Heard is addressing those whose quest he shares, 
who repudiate the phraseology of current Christian teaching 
and its assumptions and require transformed sanctions for 
their conduct, in the light of new knowledge. They demand 
a better understanding of human relations and of sex in 
particular and the motives which should control it. The 
religion which sanctions his Third Morality has yet to be 
revealed, as he admits, because the Third Cosmology is only 
beginning to dawn on man. But how can there be an ideal 
sanction for ethics without such recognition of Transcendence 
as that implied, not necessarily by the extreme insistence 
of Karl Barth, but by the highest type of Christian prayer 
and meditation which the author refuses to countenance 
despite his sympathy with the effort ? Immanence, he insists, 
is the Third Cosmology’s conception of the highest because 
it views the universe as constructed unconsciously and to an 
unsuspected degree by ourselves. Such admissions, however, 
are qualified by others. 


The fuller reality we apprehend can only gradually dawn on us. 
It cannot be utter reality but only a wider construction, a more 
exact approximation to the truth. . . . Our completed nature will 
give rise to a completed cosmology. 


The author’s reluctance to admit Transcendence is under- 
standable; having encouraged Christians by maintaining 
that “ the human heart, when it seeks the good of others and 
attempts to apprehend with detachment, is following the 
pattern and purpose of the universe,” he will not make any 
admission that can be twisted into justifying their “anthro- 
morphism” and a retreat to “ blind, rigid and persecuting 
traditionalism.” Yet Von Hiigel when he insisted on “ adora- 
tion, the sense of God, His otherness through nearness,” was 
affirming an essential element of religious consciousness and 
a conviction which enables men to attain moral sanity. But 
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those who dissent most from certain of the author’s judgments 
and provisional conclusions should he grateful for the vista of 
thought and incentive he has opened and the deep, contagious 
sympathy for fellow creatures which inspires his effort. 


Re ee 2 


IMPERIAL PROBLEMS. 


At a moment when Empire problems are under considera- 
tion by the Imperial Conference, the appearance of a report on 
The British Empire* by a study group at Chatham House is 
of particular interest and value. It has been prepared under 
the editorship of Mr. H. V. Hodson ; and the other members of 
the group include Sir Philip Chetwode, Prof. F. Clarke, Mr. J. 
Coatman, Commander Stephen King-Hall, Messrs. R. T. E. 
Latham, B. K. Long, R. W. G. Mackay and Sir Frederick 
Whyte. In addition the work has been subject to the com- 
ments of an “outer group” of eminent authorities. The 
volume provides an objective and impartial survey of the 
existing state and structure of the Commonwealth and 
Colonial Empire, and an examination of the issues pressing 
for solution. It is a work which will be much appreciated by 
all interested in Imperial affairs. 

Specific parts of the Empire are first discussed in turn, 
with particular emphasis on their constitutional, political, 
economic and other peculiar characteristics. The report then 
proceeds to analyse and explain the constitutional fabric of 
the whole structure. The outstanding development in the 
post-war period has been, of course, the devolution of auth- 
ority upon the Dominions culminating in the legal recognition 
of equal status and self-determination by the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931. The constitutional position remains, 
in some respects, one of great complexity; and while this 
account may be relied upon in the main with confidence, 
there are passages which must be read with caution. There 
is, in particular, the statement that the United Kingdom 
Parliament “ will, without question, enact any amendment 
of the Canadian constitution requested by the Parliament 


*The British Empire, issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Oxford University Press. 
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of Canada.” The Statute of Westminster in granting legis- 
lative sovereignty to the Dominions expressly exempted 
amendment of the British North America Acts from the 
purview of the Canadian legislature. The constitution is in 
effect a compact between the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments and the power of alteration is reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament. To recognise as binding the suggested conven- 
tion would be to stultify the whole purpose of the statutory 
provision which is regarded as a protective safeguard by 
the provinces. The latters’ assent is necessary where their 
interests are affected, a point which seems to be recognised 
by several members of the outer group. 

Considerable attention is given to analysing the vital 
question of foreign relations and the closely allied problems 
of defence, trade, colonies and immigration. The local outlook 
of the Dominions, with their desire to be free from European 
obligations, is compared with their interest in the security of 
Great Britain which is bound so closely to Europe. The 
discussion on economic issues centres round the principles 
involved in the Ottawa agreements, with the future choice 
of greater national exclusiveness or freer channels of trade. 
While this report is deliberately non-committal, two members 
of the study group Mr. B. K. Long and Mr. H. V. Hodson, 
along with Sir Arthur Willert, have asserted their personal 
views in The Empire in the World.* The material embodied 
in this composite work has been co-ordinated by the editor, 
Mr. E. Thomas Cook. The constitutional, political and 
economic background receives much the same emphasis as in 
the other volume. Mr. Long, who deals with inter-imperial 
relations, quite properly brushes aside as immaterial purely 
theoretical restraint upon a Dominion’s freedom of action. 
What a Member does “is thus utterly beyond regulation 
by any restrictive constitutional law of the Commonwealth.” 
This is universally recognised, and it is thus pointless for 
Mr. Long to consider at length whether in law the Imperial 
Parliament has divested itself irrevocably of legislative 
sovereignty over the Dominions. That it clearly cannot 
legally limit its own powers does not make equality any less 
real in fact. It is, of course, the Crown which remains the 
great formal bond, symbolic of a common partnership. But 


5 The Empire in the World. By Sir Arthur Willert, B. K. Long, and H. V. Hodson. 
Edited by E. Thomas Cook. Oxford University Press. 
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as Mr. Long says, cohesion is “ weakened, not fortified, if 
allegiance to the Crown is insisted on as the one connecting 
and inviolable link.” It must be upon the basis of united aims 
and common policy that the structure of the new co-operative 
commonwealth will be reared ; and the lead in striving for 
this end must come from the United Kingdom. 

In the field of foreign policy, the nations of the Common- 
wealth have already found a common basis in adherence to 
the principles of the League: and now the failure of collective 
security has rendered co-operation at once more vital and 
more difficult. The core of the question lies in the need for 
Great Britain’s commitments on the Continent, and this 
justifies Sir Arthur Willert in devoting so much space to the 
course of post-war development in Europe, an analysis of the 
existing situation and to consideration of the varying attitudes 
held in this country towards participation in European affairs. 
He concludes that a common Imperial policy must remain 
founded on the collective system, although, as now, obliga- 
tions of Commonwealth Members may vary. He would have 
Great Britain join, for the sake of European peace, “ an 
alliance open to all countries in defence of the international 
system which the League of Nations was meant to inaugurate,” 
balanced by an undertaking to meet the grievances of the 
dissatisfied Powers, as justified by impartial investigation. 
In Sir Arthur’s view the Dominions being intensely interested 
in the security of Great Britain and Europe, would applaud 
this policy, without having necessarily to commit themselves 
to any action. 

The close relation between foreign policy and economic 
questions is reflected in Mr. Hodson’s argument for freer 
Imperial trade as a step in the promotion of world trade from 
which the Empire will gain the greatest advantage. No 
system of Imperial preference will be successful which raises 
the barrier to foreign goods. He concludes that the growth of 
Dominion industrialisation and the maintenance of the United 
Kingdom market must be secured by a system of planned 
development on the principal of specialisation of production. 
He would apply this principle also to primary products, 
although “the foundation stone of Imperial economic 
policy ” should be the achievement of “ all-round free trade 
in primary products.” Mr. Hodson’s treatment of this huge 
and intricate problem will be widely appreciated. 
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CONVERSATION PIECES.* 


It would be difficult to overpraise this most attractive 
book; all concerned in its production are warmly to be 
congratulated. From cover to cover it is a sheer delight. 
The 130 pictures, chosen by a true connoisseur, have been 
beautifully reproduced, some in colour. The letterpress gives 
a delightful description of them, and of the painters con- 
cerned, ranging from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century, while Mr. Sevier’s admirable notes supply all 
necessary details. 

What is a Conversation Piece? Mr. Sitwell sets careful 
limits to it, defining it as a picture of ‘‘ modest dimensions ” 
portraying “definite personalities in their intimate sur- 
roundings.” He claims that the Dutch School is the proven- 
ance of such pieces, though they took on a typically English 
character here. (The name is, of course, derived from the 
Sacre Conversaziont of the Italian Masters, groups of saints in 
converse.) He distinguishes them from pictures of sport or 
landscape pure and simple, though both these favourite 
English features are found in them; there may be a group 
of people with horses and carriages, in a park or garden, or 
by the water. Often such groups are seated round that very 
English institution, the tea-table, or form a musical or card 
party. The accessories are treated with great care—architec- 
ture, furniture, carpets, china and silver, pictures on the 
walls, dress; these Conversation Pieces thus throw valuable 
light on the domestic life of wealthy and leisured families of 
the day. One can think of many scenes from Jane Austen 
which they would appropriately illustrate. Some of the most 
charming examples are of children, with or without their 
parents ; Copley’s “ Children of George III,”’ which forms the 
frontispiece, is full of childish grace and glee. Many of the 
pictures are by well-known artists, such as Hogarth (claimed 
as the English originator of this genre), Gainsborough or 
Zoffany ; others are by more or less obscure painters. Some 
gain added interest from their sitters, e.g. Zoffany’s picture 
of the Garricks entertaining Dr. Johnson in their garden at 
Hampton. In another, unusual in character, Hogarth depicts 


Lord George Graham in the cabin of his ship. But perhaps 


* Conversation Pieces. A Survey of English Domestic Portraits and their Painters. 
By Sacheverell Sitwell. Batsford. 1936. 
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the most perfect instance is one which our author and others 

believe to be . . . the most beautiful painting ever done 
by an Englishman,” Gainsborough’s portrait of Robert 
Andrews and his wife seated in a lovely autumn landscape of 
harvest fields and trees. Mr. Sitwell considers that the 
vogue of the Conversation Piece came to an end when, in 
mid-Victorian days, it was considered necessary for every 
picture to tell a story or point a moral. 


: : k E.G.S. 
Pion OrP BUTLER AND THE AGE OF 
REASON.* 


Against the background of the early eighteenth century 
Mr. Mossner sets the outstanding figure of Butler from the 
angle of the history of thought. It would indeed be supremely 
difficult to regard him from any other angle, for of the Bishop’s 
own life we know but little, and that little is at least as much 
public as private in its ultimate bearings. Take his famous 
question to his chaplain as they were indulging in a consti- 
tutional in the grounds of Auckland Castle. He asked the 
agitated chaplain, “ Can a whole nation go mad?” It was 
a strange question in the early eighteenth century when 
nations were conspicuous by the presence of sanity of out- 
look and the absence of enthusiasm in action. Accordingly, 
the author passes by the man and comes at once to the 
thinker. He presents competently the place of the sovereign 
court of reason, the case for and against the Church, the 
remarkable decline and fall of reason, and last of all, important 
estimates of the place of Butler in thought from his own day 
to ours. We are in touch with a sympathetic interpreter, and 
we understand better than before the place Butler occupies 
and why he continues to occupy it. True, the younger Pitt 
was right when he thought that the Analogy raised as many 
problems as it solves. Nevertheless, it leaves on us precisely 
the same impression as Pascal’s Pensées. There are grave 
sayings of Christ, such as “ He that findeth his life shall 
lose it,” or of St. Paul, “As dying, and behold we live.’ 
These sayings are the expression of an essential feature of 
Christianity, perhaps of its central secret and mystery. No 
one who is really a Christian escapes the consciousness that 

* Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. By E. C. Mossner. The Macmillan Co. 
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he is called on to give some meaning to them. It is one of 
the differences between Butler and other divines of his day 
that, believing as firmly in reason as they did, and disliking 
extravagance and “enthusiasm” almost as much as they 
did, he yet everywhere conveys the impression, which so 
many of them never convey at all, that he was aware of 
something grave, deep, and difficult in the religion he pro- 
fessed ; aware, above all, that in that religion, living and 
dying are inextricably interwoven, and the highest living is 
reached by what must seem to the world a perpetual dying. 
Ropert H. Murray. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


It is not unnatural that an immense quantity of coronation literature 
should relate to the private lives of past and present members of the 
Royal Family. Among the publications of some endurable value may 
be counted a concise sketch entitled Royal Progress, 1837-1937," by 
Mr. Hector Bolitho. The author is already well known for his 
biography of the Prince Consort and a work on the relations between 
Queen Victoria and Edward VII when Prince of Wales. In his new 
volume the reader will peruse a graphic portrait of Queen Victoria’s 
married life and widowhood in the knowledge that it is drawn by a 
writer with a wide reputation. The second half of the book deals in 
particular with the career of Edward VIII as Prince of Wales, and also 
describes the early life of George VI, ‘‘ growing up as heir to his father’s 
character.” Comparatively little attention, however, is given to the © 
life of George V. Mr. Bolitho omits any discussion of the abdication, 
which is fully considered in his recent life of the Duke of Windsor. If 
there is considerable overstatement and some excessive adulation it 
will be excused in a writer whose sympathy for his subject is so patently 
sincere. The collection of 141 illustrations is an outstanding feature 
of the book. 

Another book of no less interest will be found in Four Generations of 
the Royal Family,+ by Lord Holden, whose “light survey of royal 
circles during the mid- and late-Victorian era ” is temperately written 
with little embellishment. The Queen is the centre of a volume which 
contains a series of sketches of various of her descendants and relatives. 
As a biographer of Leopold II of the Belgians, his account of that 
monarch’s private life and character may be given especial weight. 
Another interesting sketch discusses the Empress Augusta’s position 
in Germany, and in particular her relations with her son, the ex- 


* Batsford. { Allen & Unwin. 
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Kaiser, who, at least in this respect, “is probably the most maligned 
figure living in Europe to-day.” In this volume, too, the illustrations 
are an added attraction. 

A different style of work on royalty is contained in The Royal Letter 
Book,* which is an anthology of letters written by every British 
monarch from the reign of William I, as well as by other royal figures. 
Some of these letters are printed for the first time, but the collection is 
not intended as a contribution to historical research. As the editor, 
Mr. Herbert van Thal, points out, the letters have been selected 
primarily for their personal interest as indicating private joys and 
cares in family life, individual tastes and character. As such they have 
a great appeal, whether we read love letters between Henry VIII and 
Anne Boleyn or the tragic correspondence of Charles I. An official 
entry included is of great interest, being one of the few documents 
signed by Lady Jane Grey as “ Jane the Queen,” namely the appoint- 
ment of a sheriff. Little space is given to Queen Victoria’s corre- 
spondence, which is now widely known; the entry in her journal 
describing her coronation is included. There is a varied selection of 
letters written by Edward VII and his sisters. The only private letter 
attributed in this collection to George V is a charming little note 
written at the age of six. The volume includes reproductions of many 
well-known portraits. 

Much that needs to be said on the subject of constitutional monarchy 
is expressed with vigour and respect by Mr. Kingsley Martin in The 
Magic of Monarchy.t It contains in effect a reasoned argument against 
irrational adulation of the King “ who deserves the tribute of respect 
and not the insult of flattery.” The author traces the chequered course 
of monarchical sentiment during the last century and points to the 
steady growth of popularity from the time of the Prince of Wales’ illness 
in 1871 and culminating in the final years of George V’s reign. The 
latter displayed to perfection the twin postulates of a democratic 
monarchy, a high standard of conduct approved by his subjects and 
strict impartiality and constitutional propriety in political affairs. 
Unfortunately rational respect for the Crown as the head and symbol 
of our liberties was transformed by incessant propaganda in the press, 
pulpit and on the platform into a cult of superstitious reverence and 
awe for royalty. “ The danger of Monarchy,” says Mr. Kingsley Martin, 
“lies in its magic, in the ease with which the deep-seated tendency to 
substitute worship for respect, to substitute personal homage for 
rational acceptance of a symbol, may be utilised for class or party 
purposes.” Under its influence a rational approach to political and 
social problems becomes increasingly rare and difficult, and the Crown 
itself must eventually suffer by reaction. The Abdication, however, 
though tragic in many ways, did a good service to the monarchy and 
democracy by restoring a sense of proportion. Mr. Kingsley Martin 
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analyses at length the development and hardening of public opinion. 
To-day new attempts are being made “ to try to build up the new 
King into a god.” Many people, along with the author, view with 
apprehension mystical theories of the coronation which confer super- 
natural benefits on the Throne. But the lesson of the Abdication has 
been learnt and, in the author’s view, will not be easily forgotten. 

* * * * * 

Poor Fred, the People’s Prince* contains a brilliant piece of writing 
in which Sir George Young rehabilitates the character of George II’s 
eldest son and points a moral for the present age. His approach to this 
study is apparent in the Introduction which appeals for the appearance 
of Bolingbroke’s Patriot King adapted to contemporary conditions. 
He would see the creation of a non-party committee of the Privy 
Council charged by Parliament with creating and directing a policy of 
national reconstruction and presided over by the King in person, who 
would lend to its support the full political authority and popular 
appeal of the Crown. That this was the aim of “ Poor Fred” is the 
theme of Sir George’s argument. But for his premature death in 1751 
he might have cleaned and reformed the constitutional system, 
allayed the rigours of the Industrial Revolution through social reform, 
“saved the Empire from losing a secessionist America, a separatist 
Ireland, and a seditious India.” Until now the historical reputation of 
the Prince has been derived largely from the letters and memoirs of 
Lord Hervey and Horace Walpole, “ the most vindictive and venomous 
of partisans,” who characterise him as dissipated and venal, vicious, 
treacherous and irresponsible, with a “ nuisance value” with which 
to blackmail the King and Walpole. Examination, however, of Lord 
Egmont’s diaries and the Marchmont Papers revealed to Sir George 
a very different picture by two peers at once loyal and independent 
and closely in touch with the Prince’s life. Their opinion is followed by 
the author who treats “ Poor Fred” as a cultured social leader of 
average morality for the age and persecuted by his parents. But it is 
as the political idealist influenced by Bolingbroke and attempting to 
create a united patriotic or “ Country Party ” that Sir George would 
view him. With such apparent support he defeated Walpole only to 
find that for “ Old Brazenface” had been substituted that master of 
political management, the Duke of Newcastle. Eventually the Prince 
covered his following but was robbed of success by death. That he had 
not succeeded before was due, in Sir George’s opinion, to a defective 
political system, diversion of wars, the feud with his parents and his 
own lack of determination. For example, he might have established 
himself in power in 1736 when George II was feared drowned at sea ; 
but he was “ too constitutional to be unconstitutional in defence of the 
Constitution.” This is a most interesting study which merits close 
attention. 

* Oxford University Press. 
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Most people know how Sir Richard Grenville died, if only from 
Tennyson’s Ballad. Few know much of his life; his fame has been 
overshadowed by that of Drake and Raleigh. We are, therefore, 
grateful to Mr. G. H. Bushnell, who, in his Sir Richard Grenville,* 
describes his varied and remarkable career, as soldier, explorer and 
colonist, landed proprietor, Deputy-Lieutenant of his native county 
Cornwall, as well as recounting in spirited style his exploits on the 
high seas. The name was spelt in several ways, and is so still, a dis- 
tinguished living member of the family being Grenfell of Labrador. 
Mr. Bushnell shows the date of Sir Richard’s birth to be 1542, not 
1540, as often stated. Grenville took part in the last crusade against 
the Turks, though it is not. certain if he and his first ship, the Castle of 
Comfort, were actually engaged at Lepanto. After playing an important 
part in the Irish troubles, where he successfully defended Cork, he sat 
in Parliament for a time, and then did some fruitful privateering in the 
same ship. Grenville’s scheme for the discovery of the N.W. passage 
from the Pacific side, and for establishing an English colony in South 
America, in 1574, though unrealised, anticipated Raleigh by some 
years. Ten years later, he commanded an expedition which did start 
such a settlement in Virginia, though it was destined to ill-fortune. 
Grenville had been knighted in 1577 for his zeal in harrying Papists in 
Cornwall, and was entrusted with the defences of that county against 
the expected attack from Spain, and with strengthening Dover Harbour. 
Though contributing largely in ships and men to the fleet which 
defeated the Armada, he could not win personal fame in that great 
encounter, having been deputed to guard the Irish coasts. In 1591 he 
was despatched, with Lord Howard, to intercept Spanish treasure 
galleons off the Azores; his ship, the immortal Revenge, of 500 tons, 
had 250 men. In his account of the final action, Mr. Bushnell justifies 
Grenville for ignoring Howard’s signal to retreat. A fervent patriot, 
daring, choleric, with a strain of cruelty, he was a typical Elizabethan, 
benigno ai suoi ed ai nemici crudo. The book is enriched by excellent 
illustrations and maps. 


* * * * * 


India: To-day and To-morrow,} by Margarita Barns, is a journalist’s 
account of things modern in India, and especially of the three Round 
Table Conferences and their personalities as viewed from that angle, 
with subsequent experiences of newspaper work in India among 
Indians. Pioneering a news agency in a country of such different ideas, 
and over such vast distances, was bound to be pretty difficult ; but 
it led to unique experiences of Indian city life. Mrs. Barns gives many 
interesting and vivid sketches of leaders; there is much about Mr. 
Gandhi of whom she saw a good deal, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, “ walking 
encyclopedia on everyone’s affairs,” Dr. S. K. Datta, Sir Purshotamdas 
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Thakurdas, “ the Bombay multi-millionaire,” and others. The most 
novel part of the book consists, perhaps, in chapters on the press, the 
cinema, and the radio. The conditions for newspaper production are 
difficult, the “ news-sense” is very immature and “ stodginess ” is 
usual. “The Indian reader often chooses quantity in preference to 
quality, one reason being that the paper he buys for one anna can be 
re-sold for half an anna in the bazaar as wrapping paper!” Moreover, 
a single copy can be shared round, the larger the more readers. With 
regard to the film, “ the advent of the talkies has to a large extent 
limited the all-Indian potentialities of films and led to the development 
of the industry on a provincial basis.” ‘A very attractive field of 
service lies open in the equipment and running of village-cinema units, 
which would tour within a certain area, aiming at the stimulation of 
the villagers from their age-long mental torpor.” The radio is not so 
effective. That again, owing to the fact that pictures appeal more 
readily than the spoken word alone, and owing to differences of musical 
taste, language, etc., is of slow growth. 
This is an interesting book. 


* * * * * 


The Davos Murder, by Emil Ludwig,* tells the story of the shooting 
of Gustloff, the leading Nazi agent in Switzerland, by David Frank- 
furter, a young and sickly Jewish medical student. With his accustomed 
skill the author paints the background of personal suffering and racial 
humiliation out of which the crime arose. For a crime it was, despite the 
provocation. This striking little book gives more than its title suggests, 
for it deals at length with the history and ethics of political assassina- 
tion. “ How could you do it?” exclaimed the widow of the victim ; 
“you have such kind eyes!” “I am a Jew,” was the reply; “ that 
ought to explain.” Dr. Ludwig regrets that Frankfurter, who at first 
defended his action, lost courage during the ten months in prison before 
his trial, and declared that he had acted without premeditation. His 
recantation deceived nobody, and it is precisely the symbolic character 
of his deed which made the story worth telling and worth reading. 


* Methuen. 


A CORRECTION. 


In a review of a book edited by Mr. H. Wilson Harris entitled 
Christianity and Communism it should have been stated that the 
series of seven articles, contributed by well-known writers, originally 
appeared in The Spectator. 
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